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*T was in the reign of early June, 
When beauty robed the earth and sky; 
When mere existence was a boon 
Which filled the soul with ecstasy. 
Two lovers sat beneath an oak, 
Through which the whispering night-breeze 
played; 
Above, the moon’s soft radiance broke, 
And cast, below, its checquered shade. 
Beneath a porch, with wavy boughs, 
And clustering, fragrant vines o’erhung, 
Two lovers came, whose furrowed brows, 
Told of Time’s flight with silent tongue. 
Yet oft the mother viewed with pride 
Her husband, in a manly youth; 
While close the happy sire beside 
A maid, with all her mother’s truth. 
Once more the changing scene displays 
A room, dark panelled, large and high; 
A cheerful fire, whose blazing roar 
Gleamed on a jovial company. 
Forth from her home that day she went 
To tread strange paths with her new guide: 
But first the grandchild lowly bent, 
And grey-haired lovers blessed the bride! 
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The Castle of Prince Metternich. 
A VISIT IN THE YEAR 1867. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY A. T, 
W., FROM THE “BERLIN BAZAR.” 


Not far from Maninbad, in the midst of the 
green forests of Bohemia, is a stately castle, 
called Konigswart. None of the visitors to 
Maninbad will neglect to make an excursion 
thither; but it may be interesting to those who 
have never seen the castle to hear of it, for in this 
castle lived Prince Metternich—for a quarter of a 


century the mighty ruler of European politics. 

But we will leave the statesman, and here, in 
his own creation, turn only to the intelligent 
friend of art, with his hundred-fold employments 
and interests. We take our places, then, in the 
carriage and invite our readers also to a trip with 
us from Maninbad to Kinigswart. Already we 
leave behind us the dark fir-woods, now sprout- 
ing at the ends of their branches with the green 
of May, and often put on the “‘drag,’’ because the 
road winds deeper and deeper down, through 
shady avenues and green farm-yards, into the 
valley, whence the castle-tower arises. Darkly 
shimmer the far-off mountains, and the newly- 
built hotel at the Springs lifts itself proudly up on 
the wooded heights beyond Konigswart. 

A little, dark-brown, but remarkably intelli- 
gent-looking gypsy-boy stretches out his hands 
imploringly toward us, and the various occupants 
of our carriage make the most awkward efforts 
to charm some kreutzers out of their pockets to 
throw to the persevering little vagabond. From 
the mountains at the left a thunder-shower threat- 
ens; one can already clearly determine between 
which the rain will descend, while grey clouds 
alternate with yellow sunlight in flight over the 
valley of Kinigswart, and sudden gusts of wind, 
with single, heavy rain-drops, announce the ap- 
proach of the storm. 

We have just time, while the wind shakes the 
redly-blooming chestnut-trees and sighs around? 
the turrets of the neatly-renovated castle, to 
knock at the entrance-portal, which is opened for 
us by the castle-porter. A hall, with numberless 
antlers, stuffed animals, and other rarities, receives 
us; and then we stand before a white marble 
bust—Prince Metternich ! 

For those who have never seen him I cannot 
describe this head; and those who knew him 
could not easily forget the noble contour of the 
face and its intelligent, refined expression. In 


look into this treasure-house of one of the leading 
spirits of a time not long since passed, feels that 
only an enthusiastic soul for beauty, the purest 
taste, comprehensive culture and great learning 
could have formed such a combination of rarities 
and works of art. We proceed farther, and 
while we wander through the richest collection 
of autographs, statues, works and relics of his- 
torically-famous or notorious persons, the centu- 
ries themselves seem to pass before our gaze. 

The next long apartment holds the 23,000 vol- 
umes of the library of the Prince. What a room 
and what a treasure! Several pictures, placed 
upon a table in the midst, arrest our steps. Two 
of them especially attract me. The first repre- 
sents the Tuileries, and is the fitting pendant to 
the other, the Coronation of Louis XVI. Pope 
Alexander VI., Cesar, Francesco and Lucretia 
Borgia, in their freshly-preserved colors, look 
out, on the right and left, from their ancient 
frames. Were this dark-blonde, black-eyed Lu- 
cretia a good likeness, as we may believe, she 
had more of the Cleopatra than I had formerly 
imagined. | 

It is well known that in the possession of Met- 
ternich were the original documents concerning 
the death of Louis XVI. These are now 
preserved in his library, and although their con- 
tents have long since been no secret, but have 
passed into all the histories, one can never read 
without emotion the following words—the words 
with which the will of Louis XVI. begins— 
Je pardonne a tous 





“Francais! Je meurs innocent. 
mes ennemis, et je souhaite que ma mort soit utile au 
peuple!” Outside it is still again. The storm) 
has passed, and only a ficeting shower purifies’ 
the air. 

Beyond the page which brings before us the | 
royal sufferer, the imprisonment in the temple, | 
and the guillotine,—as if all had happened but, 
yesterday ,—the open window shows us the gen- | 
tly-waving stately groups of trees in the castle- 
garden; and we inhale the fragrance of the new- 
mown hay upon the lawn in front. About us| 
profound silence reigns. I sat down to observe | 
the last words of the king, who was 80 good and | 
so unhappy, and whose splendid coronation we 
could see depicted before us. I shuddered. | 
Plainly I beheld it all—the condemned kingly | 
pair, the heart-rending parting, the way to the | 
scaffold, the gaping, raging mob! I hear Marie! 
Antoinette’s cry of wo, as, embracing her chil. | 
dren after her husband's execution, she says, | 
weeping, —“‘Apprenez par les matheurs de votre pere | 
de ne pas venger sa mort, mes enfants !” These words 


under the burden of the crown and amid the 
variety and comprehensive claims of her private 
life, the great empress still found leisure for the 
practice of such pursuits is remarkable, and an- 
other proof of what capacity for performance one 
can attain to by a proper use of time and energy. 

Here also is another work from a royal hand— 
a piece of embroidery adorned with tassels, but 
now grown dim, which was a part of what was 
once a very splendid coverlet of Mary Stuart’s. 
Prince Metternich has really known hew to adorn 
his collection with everything which not only can 
satisfy learned zeal, but excite poetic sensibility, 
and I was grateful to him for this sorrowful re- 
membrance from the sixteenth century and the 
now gloomy walls of Holyrood. 

But we are again in the nineteenth century, in 
the private chamber of the Prince, before his 
writing-table. Here everything, even the small- 
est, has been left unchanged, and this so much 
the more easily as Prince Metternich, the young- 
er, fills the post of Austrian ambassador at Paris, 
and visits Castle Konigswort but once a year at 
most, generally only for the autumn hunting. 
There lies the pen with which the Prince was 
wont to sign mysterious state-papers and private 
letters, and a number of especially-precious me- 
mentoes are here carefully arranged, as, for ex- 
ample, the very beautiful white marble sculpture 
of the hand of his second wife, a Baroness von 
Leikheim. A dagger, richly set with rubies, eme- 
ralds and diamonds, excited our especial attention; 
Napoleon III. presented it to the present Princess 
Metternich at a masked-ball. Napoleon and 
Metternich! What numberless and varied ideas 
move and stray through our memory at the con- 
nection of these two names! How many mingled 
feelings as we here stop before a picture, covered 
with rock-crystal, which displays the heads of 
Napoleon I. and the Duke of Reichstadt! Here 
also is an autograph of the great Emperor—and 
what a striking one! Napoleon, shortly before 
his banishment to Elba, wrote in very tolerable 
German handwriting the words of Gretchen in 


Faust— 
“ Meine Ruh ist hin, 
Mein Herz ist schwer, 
Ich finde sie nimmer sind mmmer mehr !”’ 


Among the numerous Napoleonic mementoes I 
was also interested in one of the infernal machines 
with which Orsini attempted the assassination of 


Napoleon III. 


The sky suddenly darkened again, and a dark 
storm-cloud rose behind the mountains, so that 
my friends urged me to greater haste; and we 


only hastily noticed the coat of Don Carlos, the 


seal of Mary Stuart, the chain of the unhappy 
Duke of Reichstadt, and the other curiosities col- 


lected in these rooms. 








Senator Yates. 


-. 


A MANLY ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF ILLINOIS—THE RE- 


CENT STRICTURES UPON HIS CONDUCT. 


Wasarneroy, D. C., April 21, 1868. 
To the People of Illinois:—I have seen various 


articles in Illinois papers reflecting on my con- 
duct. Their criticisms are in some respects just 
and deserved. Such exaggerations of my faults 
as they contain, result, 1 am sure, not wholly 
from ill-will toward me but from justifiable anx- 
iety that our State shall be properly represented 
in the United State Senate. 


I could show by the records that I have been 


absent from the impeachment trial but a small 
portion of the time. 
just fifty days ago to-day. I was absent from 
the trial only six of those fifty days. 
ent on every other day, and voted on every ques- 
tion submitted to the Senate. 
I have not been a constant drinker; and prove 
that my yielding to temptation to use stimulants 
has been 
labors. 

the Senate except when sober, and that notwith- 
standing occasional departures since I have been 


in the Senate, I } f t of the time - 
any case, however, the beholder, from the first fo e Henate, 4 HAVE: Or. Most Of the WMS; per 


It commenced in March, 
I was pres- 


I could show that 


riodical, and after long and exhaustive 
could show that I never appeared in 


ormed my duty; but I waive all mere technical 


advantage which I might have in a controversy 
as to my conduct. 


I write you, not to justify, but to waive all de- 


fence, and frankly confess to you the weak- 
ness which, at times, has borne me down, and 
which was calculated to bring discredit upon my 
State and myself. Itis my nature to be frank, 
and especially do I owe it to you who have 
showered favors and honors upon me, to be so 
now. 
especially when I have so often publicly said that 
men holding public trusts should be sober men. 


I will not attempt justification or excuse, 


During twenty-seven years of political ser- 


vice—with the exception of ten of those years in 


which I totally abstained—I have often yielded to 


temptation, and as often have suffered the pangs | 
of unutterable remorse. 


I can say that in a cet: 
tain sense, my sin has been my punishment. To 
lose your respect might seem punishment enough, 
but you can scarce imagine how a proud man feels 
when he has reason to dread the loss of all that 
renders his nature noble; and when it would 
seem that Heaven had withdrawn its favor from 
him on account of self-inflicted wrongs. 

It has been said, with what seems to me unnec- 
essary cruelty, “It is perfectly useless to exact 
new pledges from one who has broken so many 
old ones.”’ To this allow me to reply that I have 
reformed; and that I will compel your confidence, 
not by pledges, but by a course of conduct scru- 
pulously correct. I comprehend the situation 
perfectly. ‘The happiness of my family; the re- 
spect and confidence of my friends; the success 
of my party, which to me is the triumph of lib- 
erty and good government; the honor of my 


State; the good opinion of mankind; my own 


life; and, the last and most important, the untried 
future which approaches with startling rapidity — 
all these have been seriously considered. 

To those whose affection for me has hitherto 
survived the shock of repeated disappoinffment, 
I say do‘not conceal from yourselves, or longer 
attempt to shield me from deserved censure. 
Laccept it as a just punishment, and shall not 
murmur. Those who find in my misfortunes oc- 
casion to congratulate themselves upon the verifi- 
cation of their prophecies of evil concerning me, 
and justification for having opposed me, may not 
tinally realize the wish which fathered their 
thoughts. As to my enemies, and those who de- 
sire my ruin and consequent resignation in order 
to the elevation of some one else to the place 
which I hold at your hands, and 1 hope they are 
few, they bave my pity tor the ignobleness of 
their purpose, and my defiance of their schemes. 

But to you, fellow-citizens, I do apologize 
without reserve or defence. I do not ask the di- 
vine ruling in one of the oldest recorded trials, 
viz: “Let him that is without sin cast the first 
stone.” I make no comparison between myself 
and other men in the country who drink more 
than I can or have done, and with less disturb- 
ance of their nervous organization than I have. 
I do not wish, in saying this, to seem invidious, 
or in the attitude of making a special plea in my 
own behalf. 

“To err ishuman; to forgive divine.’’ Icrave 
only such an exercise of the divine attribute as 
the enlightened judgment of my fellow-citizens 
can permit them to vouchsafe to me. I can 


=~ me so deeply, and took me eo completely | ruthtully aver that no man has a keener appre- 
o that long-since past moment, with all its! ciation of duty, a livelier pride in the honor of 
hopeless agony, that I no longer gave undivided Lllinois, or a deeper sense of gratitude towards 


attention to the next upon the ladder of revolu-| 


tion. 

Afterwards we were shown some bits of hang- 
ings from the prison of Louis XVI., which Prince 
Metternich tore off with his own hands. The 
king had written upon some of them in his com- 
fortless solitude, when he had already bidden 
farewell to the deceitful goods of this earth. The 
characters are remarkably firm and clear, and 
betoken a peaceful frame of mind. Here also is 
one of the watches which Louis XVI. made, 


those who have honored him than I have. I 
was, in my humble way, true to the country dur- 
ing the late rebellious struggle; and throughout 
_a long public life, against bitter persecutions, and 
‘in fearful minorities, notwithstanding all my 
‘faults, I have constantly, unvaryingly, and al- 
ways been true to the Republican , and to 
the principles of human freedom. I am not and 
never have been, the advocate of drinking; for, 
though alcobol may be useful as a medicine, and 
in some other respects, vet it kills more than it 
cures, and is much more productive of misery 
than of benefit to mankind. And were it in my 
power, I would at one fell swoop blot it from the 





miliation of writing this letter, as they did my Con- 
gressional temperance speech a yearago. While 
I regret their condemnation I must insist that it 
is always manly to confess one’s errors. I am 
not so wedded to political life as to desire to re- 
main in office longer than my friends desire, but 
I have never abandoned any post of duty as- 
signed me and I shall not leave my present one 
before the expiration of my term, while a single 
stain rests upon my honor as a Senator. Such 





upon me for defence of their good name—an act 
which can only be compared to suicide. Besides 
I feel that I have not yet accomplished all that I 
owe to my State, and am determined to cancel 
part of the debt. 

Notwithstanding your justifiable distrust, look- 
ing to God, my family, my State, and my high 
duty, I shall not despair, but look forward to an 
unclouded future. 

Thus much I have written with a clear con- 
sciousness of the chances of misconception, 
doubt and unkind criticism to which I am liable. 
Icare nor. Itis always manly and noble to re- 
form an error, and is generally good policy to 
speak ingenuously. I have tried to do both. 

Your obliged servant, 
Ricuarp Yates. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Florida. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
JACKSONVILLE, April 22, 1868. 
THE LOCALITY AND WEATHER. 

Can any one in Boston realize how little of gen- 
eral interest there is to write about in a city in 
Florida? That “action and reiction are equal” 
is certainly verified by the present state of af- 
fairs—the quiet succeeding the turmoil of war. 
This, we say in Jacksonville, is the most enter- 
prising place in the State. Not that life is dull 
here. The pleasant eocial intercourse—the new- 
ness of things to those accustomed to Northern 
sights and conventionalities—the charm ofclimate 
—all contribute to wean one from more exciting 


scenes. 

The weather is certainly an inexhaustible sub- 
ject. It still continues somewhat variable, usu- 
ally warm and pleasant, with little rain. Such 
days! something like ‘‘a perfect day in June’— 
the air warm without being oppressive—days 
when it is a delight just to breathe—truly this is 
the “Italy of America.’’ Yet the winter in Jack- 
sonville is somewhat cool for invalids. Farther 
south may be more desirable if one is seeking 
perpetual summer. 

The spring was a surprise. One hardly real- 
ized there could be such a change in a snowless 
land. Some of the evergreens, our finest shade- 
trees, shed their old leaves in March, bursting 
out in fresher robes; fruit-trees blossomed, and 
gardens were planted in February, the latter now 
yielding the early vegetables. The blossoms of 
the orange-trees delighted us with their fragrance 
and beauty. We regret they are not more abun- 
dant. The fruit here is delicious, differing from 
those sent to Northern markets. At present 
Florida produces hardly enough for home con- 
sumption, but the attention of people has already 
been called to the fact that, by proper manage- 
ment, an orange-grove can be grown in a few 
years, yielding abundantly and affording quite an 
income to the possessor. 

Flowers are not as abundant as our imagination 
pictured. Yet the success of some in cultivating 
them shows that gardens are possible. It aston- 
ishes one to see the green leaves and bright blos- 








both wild and garden flowers grow more luxuri-| 


antly. 
It isa delight to think we have escaped that 
long, tedious spring-time in the North—spring 


pleasant days, which so seldom come! Reading 
accounts of the ‘‘fortieth snow-storm”’ reconciles 
one to a more balmy climate. 

SOCIAL, POLITICAL AND EDUCATIONAL, 
The St. John’s is a beautiful river. In many 
parts it spreads out broad and blue like a lake. 





;and there a habitation. 


Sailing up from Jacksonville we see but little va- 
riety—the same quiet, woody shore, with here 





| 


the city we pass the plantation Mrs. Stowe has 
made famous. Farther on we reach ‘‘Green) 
Cove,” —celebrated for a sulphur-spring,—a resort | 
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for invalids, excursion-parties, &. Palatka, 
the river, is a place of some importance an 
ulation, a rare thing in this State. It is a novelty 
to travel, reaching only now-and-then a town with | 
only one house in sight. If the crowded towns | 
in New England would even send a few of their | 
enterprising people here, who can tell how it 
would hasten the work of reconstruction! 

The thought reminds me that there is some po- | 


litical excitement just now, so short a time before | 
the election. Affairs appear to be in a somewhat 
confused state. The Republicans do not move 
together harmoniously. It is doubtful whether 
the constitution will be adopted. One of the col. | 
ored ministers is using his efforts to defeat it. 


from getting hurt. 


have not had between any other two ports. 
breeze was light most of the time, and whenever 
it was fair we made all sail. 
a fair breeze springing up on the last day, we 
would not have been able to reach port that day. 
As it was, we got in and came to anchor just be- 
fore dark. That morning we could make out the 
reflection of the light of Vesuvius just before day- 
light. 
could see were volumes of smoke rolling out of 
its summit. 
red-hot lava on the sides of the mountain, and the 
fire coming out of its crater. 
there has been quite an eruption. 
about a week ago. 
Showers of red-hot stones were thrown into the 
air an immense height, and several large streams 
of lava flowed down the side of the mountain. 
The whole sight was one tobe remembered. The 
explosions were violent, and plainly heard on board 
soms coming up out of the sand. Farther west! the ship, and some of the officers say that a fine 
black sand fell on the deck. 
week, we had quite a brilliant display of fire- 
works; but for the last few days the mountain has 
§ | been remarkably quiet; not even a blaze, nor any 
only in name—a continual hoping for warm, | Java, can be seen at night. 


'in doing so broke two or three hawsers. 


/ next. 


the pole with dirt as far as he could reach, would 
climb up a little ways; so would all under him 
except the man at the foot; but on his shoulders 


another youngster would get; then they would 
take a rest, standing on each other’s shoulders. 


They would work hard, and so get six or eight up, 
when one would slip, and down all would come! 
Another very amusing thing was a triangular 


an act would be cowardly, disgraceful to you and | box, or beam, strung ona pivot between two posts. 
myself, a reproach to my children who depend | It was only about ten feet long. The trick was 


to crawl across it and get down a five-franc bill at 
the other end. The box was so nicely pivoted 
that no one side would remain up any more than 
the other. A fellow would stretch out full-length, 
so as to reach as far as possible before commen- 
cing to drag himself along. Hardly would he 
progress an inch after having kept himself bal- 
anced by his feet against the post, before the tri- 
angle would revolve aad the unlucky adventurer 


be precipitated, sometimes very violently, to the 
ground; but some straw beneath prevented him 
It was very amusing to see 


the large numbers who tried and failed. Of 


course it was extraordinary good luck in those 


who were fortunate enough to get the money. 

There were several other amusements that in- 
terested the people, but these gave them the most 
fun. 

At sunset, in the square in front of the consul’s 
house, our band played and the maskers had a 
dance. Many others joined in with them. In 
the evening, there was a masked ball, to which 
anybody who had two francs to spare could go; 
but we were charged nothing. The consul in- 
vited us to go with him. Several other officers, 
with their wives, were of the party; so we had 
quite a nice time. We did not go on the floor, 
but simply occupied boxes and criticized the dif- 
ferent masks, which were not very tasteful. I 
was very much disappointed in it. There were 
no costumes worthy of notice, An Italian officer 


was dressed up as the devil, and the midshipmen 
were his imps. They made a great deal of fun. 


FROM SPEZIA TO NAPLES. —VESUVIUS AT SEA. 

We got underway from Spezia at 12 o'clock, at 
night, on the dd inst., having made all necessary 
preparations the afternoon before. At daylight 
that place was far behind us. The reason for our 
getting underway at that time of the night was 


to get into Naples the next afternoon before dark. 


It was a trip of two days and a night, or two 


nights and a day, just as we chose to make it; so 


we took the former. A more pleasant trip we 


The 


Had it not been for 


We sighted it about noon, and all that we 
After dark we could plainly see the 
Since we arrived 


It happened 
The sight was magnificent. 


One evening, this 


NAPLES AND ITS BAY. 
You know that the Bay of Naples has long 


been renowned for its beauty, and is considered 
the most so of any in the world. 
preciative sort of a youth, for I must say I have 
seen places that I think far more beautiful. 
bay does not afford a good anchorage; it is not 


protected from the swell of the sea; so two 
Some fifteen miles from |. 


I am an unap- 


The 


moles” are built for the protection of the ship- 


| ping—one for the merchantmen, and the other for 
the men-of-war. The night of arrival we anchored 
joutside, and the next morning, after firing the 
©” | usual salutes, steamed inside the mole, anchored, 
1 pop- ‘and commenced warpirg our stern in so as to se- 
icure it towards the shore. 


Quite a stiff breeze 
was blowing from the southwest at the time; so 


| we had to swing the ship around against it, and 


We 


| were engaged all that day in securing the ship, 
‘and did not finally finish till the afternoon of the 


Now, we lay in behind the man-of-war 


| mole, secured by the stern to the shore, which is 
j hot more than fifteen yards off, and by moorings 
‘ahead. The government had expected us here, 
and so had prepared usa place for mooring. Had 


we not been able to get inside this mole we would 


not have staid here but have gone to Baia, a few 
miles from here, and where the anchorage is much 
better. 


| Even black people are not perfect; and it is not 
| strange if some personal ambition should influence 
lother than white men. Yet it is likely to hin- | ART-GALLERIES, ETC. 
‘der the cause of the freedman, and dampen! While at Rome, we visited the Doria Palade, 
somewhat the ardor of the radicals, to find one’ the collection of paintings there being one of the 
man, it may be of more culture than the masses, , best in any private gallery in the city. These 
influencing them just because they are ignorant, galleries contain a large number of paintings, but 
and thereby easily led. only a few of them, by the first artists, are wor- 
Some effort is being made to establish free- thy of notice. Not being a connoisseur I do not 
schools here for the whites. The movement was ! see the fine points, but have to take the statements 
| started by the offer of a thousand dollars from the of the guide-books as to their beauty. We then 
Peabody fund, provided a certain sum could be went to the Vatican and St. Peter’s. The church 
raised. At present the colored people here have 
| the greater advantages in respect toeducation. I 
| hardly think a system of sree-schwo/s, free to both 
| races, could be established successfully at present. 
|From some circumstances which came to my 
| knowledge I judge even some Northeners would 
object to the plan. Regeneration is of slow 
| growth, and we must wai for the full perfection 
| of it. M. 





when one sees a large crowd pass in and then 
goes in himself and notices how little room they 
\take up. Lsaw some Zouaves march in, anda 
large crowd follow them in to see some ceremony ; 
-but once inside they did not appear to occupy 
muchroom. Atthe Vatican the gallery of sculp- 
tures is the most magnificent leversaw. I think 
‘it the best in the world. Here are statues by the 
(oldest Greek and Italian masters, found in the 
| ruins of old cities of Greece and Italy. The most 
‘beautiful are those of mythlogical subjects, and 
they seem to be numberless. To a classical stu- 
THE END OF THE CARNIVAL. | dent, who knew all those old tales, they must be 


Of course you know that the Carnival season ‘doubly interesting. There are busts and statues 
in Italy comes just before Lent. Spezia is such a of many of the emperors and statesmen. Some 
‘gmail place that of course it was not much there; of the most renowned statues have neither head, 
' bat to one who had not seen it before of course it *rms, or legs. Wherein their beauty lay I could 
| was attractive. The last day is the greatest day 0t see. In one hall is an immense porphyry ba- 
‘of all, it isa regular holiday everywhere. I went ‘in, forty feet in circumference, which was found 
ashore in Spezia the last day. Everybody was in the baths of Diocletian. I never knew before 
| out in his holiday costume. that so much feeling could be put into marble. 
In one of the vacant places, a greased pole was Some of the statues looked as though ready for 
erected and a sum of money and a wreath put on action. Their workmanship is truly wonderful. 
the top for the fortunate person who should suc- | They must be seen to be appreciated. 
ceed in reaching it. I saw several try, and all of | WAITING. 
them missed it; but late in the afternoon some- | To-day we expected that all the officers would 
body succeeded in getting it down. The way in be on board ship once more, but not a single one 
which it was reached was much different from returned from Rome last night. To-morrow night 
what I expected. A crowd of boys would get Mr. Hooker, of the principal banking-bhouse 
together. One would stand at the foot of the (American) in Rome, gives a reception to the Ad- 
pole, another would get upon his shoulder, and miral; so I suppose the officers were granted a 
perhaps a third would get up still ligher. The! little longer leave in order that they might at- 
top one carried with him a bag of dirt, with which | tend it. Boston. 





A Boston Boy with Farragut. 
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is of immence size, which is only appreciated | 


to contribute a cartoon regularly. The News will 
be a fine exponent of Western thought and enter- 
prise. 

Peterson & Brothers have issued the twenty- 
sixth book of their cheap edition of Dickens’s 


also their twelfth of Scott’s works, The Ab- 
bot. Lee and She have both volumes. 


Merry’s Museum, fob May, follows a little behind 
the other juvenile moathlies in time of issue, but 
none at all in point of interest. Miss Alcott, 
Mrs. Wells, “Cousin Alice,” “Aunt Sue,” and 
all the other friends of it readers, are on hand as 
usual. (Boston, H. B. Fuller.) 


Public Spirit is the name of a new magazine 
just trying hard for success in the wilderness of 
New York city. It has some good writers, 
among them, as a critic, Mr. R. H. Stoddard. 
It is published by L. G. Benedict, and for sale in 
Boston by A. Williams & Co. 

The Northern Monthly continues to grow in fa- 
vor with the public, partly on account of Mrs. 
Spofford’s story—‘‘The Thief in the Night,”’— 
but also because, as it grows older, it learns more 
and more how to interest .the public, aad leaves 
out its New Jersey pettiness. The number for 
May is unusually good. 

The American Social Science Association has 
issued the first of a series of “Occasional Pa- 
pers,” edited by the Corresponding Secretary, 
Mr. Eliot, of Boston, and devoted to general in- 
formation and short articles bearing on the broad 
topics of social science. It is an interesting little 
brochure, aud we hope will be speedily followed 
by more of the same sort. 

The Inner Mystery; an Inspirational Poem, by 
Miss Lizzie Doten, is just published by Adams 
& Co., 25 Bromfield st. It is a thin volume of 
thin verse, flowing smoothly enough, and about 
which the wonder is-that it should be no worse. 
While it lacks all that really distinguishes a poem, 
it has a very clear outward resemblance to poe- 
try, and is of unblemished moral excellence, 
though a little vague in its descriptions. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have published two 
handsome juvenile works of an instructive char- 
acter, which have already done good service in 
Our Young Folks. One is entitled The Butterfly 
Hunters, by Helen S. Conant; the other, Farming 
for Boys, by the author of ‘‘Ten Acres Enough.” 
Both are profusely illustrated, and in all respects 
are models of juvenile works, alike attractive in 
form and entertaining and instructive in matter. 

A new candidate for notice is a publication 
called the Sierra Magazine, which is published in 
Boston by C. E. Keith & Co., and professes also 
to be published in New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco. It abounds in verse of the school. 
composition order, and, like all other magazines, 
contains one article at least on the National 
Finances, in which a new and notable scheme is 
put forth for enabling us to return to specie pay- 
ments. But there can be no such state of our 
finances as will allow us to support the Sierra 
Magazine, unless it greatly improves. 

Putnam, for May, has a fine descriptive paper 
from Myron B. Benton, on the Instinct of Ani- 
mals. Mr. Benton is one of those close observ- 
ers and careful writers who are beginning to ap- 
pear among us, and what he says ought to be 
remembered. Miss Palfrey contributes a serious 
poem, and Dr. Hill, of Cambridge, a poem in 
imitation of the ancient choriambic measure. 
Mr. Paulding gives an amusing version of one of 
the incidents in his father’s official career under 
Jackson. Mr. Elliott goes on with ‘‘Sketches of 
Great Cities,’ and now portrays San Francisco. 
Of the other papers, the most noticeable is Mr. 
Chittenden’s paper on ‘‘National Honesty,”’ which 
is written with force and clearness. The engra- 
ving for the month is a portrait of Mr. Greeley by 
Thomas Nast. 

The English Magazines, the Broadway, Good 
Words, and the People’s Magazine, are all at hand 
for April, and all show their best points. The 
Broadway is specially noticeable by American 
readers on account of a sensible article on Inter- 
national Copyright, by Richard Grant White, of 
New York. Good Words contains the usual con- 
tinuation of “The Woman’s Kingdom,’’ and 
another story by Mrs. Oliphant; and articles by 
the Duke of Argyll, the Bishop of Oxford, the 
Dean of Canterbury, and other ilustrissimi ; but 
the best thing in the number is still Matthew 
Browne’s “ Working-Man’s Courtship.” The 
People’s Magazine deals also in stories, but of a 
more juvenile cast; it furnishes other matter, how- 
ever, sufficiently dry for grown people to read; 
such as a sermon by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, a paper on Friendly Societies, etc. The 
illustrations are good, and the whole work a cred- 
itable one. 

We are indebted to the Cochituate Water- 
Board of Boston for a copy of the J/istory of the 
Introduction of Pure Water into the City of Boston, 
with a description of its water-works, the whole 
illustrated by maps and plans. It is understood 
this work is compiled by Mr. Nathaniel J. Brad- 
lee, at present the President of the Board, who 
first joined the same in 1863. Mr. Bradlee has 
done a generous service to every citizen by this 
complete and most interesting narrative of this 
great public necessity. ‘The materials for the com- 
pilation were widely scattered, and yearly becom- 
ing more difficult of collection. 
‘and assiduity most creditable he has examined 
all the authorities on the subject, city records, 
daily newspapers, and the documents of the 
Board, and produced a history that, aside from 
its local value to all beneficiaries of the great en- 
terprise, must be of incalculable value to other 
communities, as well as to scientific engineering 
generally. The maps and plans are clear and 
| full, and the !etter-press in the handsome and ac- 
curate form for which the present city printers 
are so creditably renowned. 


Mrs. Emily Hazen Reed’s Life of A. P. Dostie, 
or The Conflict in New Orleans, has made its ap- 
pearance from the press of William P. Tomlin- 
son, New York city. Mrs. Reed was a warm ad- 
mirer of the martyr Dostie, who, indeed, from the 
account here given of him, was a most loveable 
and sincere man. He was of most kindly dispo- 
sition, even to his adversaries, and in his dying mo- 
ments solicited the comfort and attentions of his 
friends for those who were wounded in the riot 
which cost him his life. He was a devoted Odd- 
Fellow and an earnest Free-Mason, but this affili- 
ation did not save him from the assaults of his rebel 
brethren. Mrs. Reed narrates at length, much 
from official documents, the history of the politi- 
cal troubles of Louisiana after the commencement 
of Gen. Banks’ unfortunate maladministration, 
showing that through all these anxious and 
gloomy hours one man at least had the respect 
and good-will of all sincere loyalists—Anthony P. 
Dostie. He was courageous, constant, eloquent, 
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works, comprising A Message from the Sea, and | 


With an industry | 


liberties of all and the supremacy of loval authority. 
“Gen.” John L. Swift,—‘‘who descended from 
his radical platform of 1864 to bow at the foot- 
stool of the chief executive of the nation in 1865’’ 
—is embalmed in this work as slandering the dead 
martyr by the words “he was a revolutionist by 
nature; in works and acts he was a fanatic.” 
‘Alas!’’ exclaims the author, “that some of that 
honest and fearless fanaticism could not have 
deen imparted to John L. Swift!” Asa faithful 
history of the New Orleans massacre nothing 
more complete need be asked. It has a fine steel- 
engraved portrait of Dr. Dostie. The typographi- 
cal errors of the volume would make a conscien- 
tious proof-reader weep. 


The Christian Examiner, for May, offers its 
readers but five long articles and six book-noti- 
ces. The first article, by Mr. Alger, is an elab- 
orate comparison and contrast of three writers of 
the present day towards whom Mr. Alger is 
“conscious of the deepest debt.’’ And these are 
—of all men in the world—Emerson, Herbert 
Spencer, aad James Martineau, whom it is scarce- 
ly possible to think of together, or to include in 
any single generalization. Concerning all, how- 
ever, Mr. Alger says some just things, though 
not with the most satisfactory discrimination. 
The difficulty seems to be that one‘of these men 
possesses genius, and was born like his own 
hero “to make the sun forgotten,” while the 
other two are merely men of talent, exercising 
that gift in their own way, which is noticeable 
enough now, but will not make them memora- 
ble. It will be many years before the aphorisms 
of Emerson cease to be known by his name; and 
many more, we trust, before the inspiration which 
his thought and character have given to Ameri- 
can life is forgotten; but who can extend fame to 
Spencer and Martineau beyond their own era? 
Mr. Towne writes an entertaining paper on “The 
Female Church of Konigsberg,” and Mrs. Dall 
continues her essays on the ancient boks of the 
Chinese, from which she selects many striking 
passages, woven together with a sprightly com- 
mentary of herown. These papers, with those 
which she has published concerning Bunsen, and 
others that are doubtless in preparation, would 
make a very useful and learned book. Heary 
Giles has an essay on ‘‘Love of the Beautiful,” 
and Nathan Hale reviews, at some length, Park- 
man’s ‘‘Jesuits in North America.”” The shorter 
book notices are generally good, and the whole 
number full of interest. 

In giving to the world her pamphlet about Bun- 
sen’s great work on the Egyptian History and Lan- 
guage, Mrs. Dall has done a real service, for, even 
if Egypt’s Place in Universal History were not so 
costly as to be beyond the reach of most persons 
in the country, it would still find few readers by 
reason of its prolixity and dullness. And yet 
the information which it contains, and the specula- 
tions and researches of its author, are of extreme 
value to all students of history; and any one de- 
serves great praise who will undertake to give us, 
in brief, the sum of what Bunsen discovered. 
This is what Mrs. Dall has done in part; and she 
intimates that if this pamphlet of hers is well re- 
ceived she shall print another and larger one, in- 
cluding a chronological table of the kings of 
Egypt according to the recension of Bunsen. 
We trust that she may carry out this purpose, and 
that her essays may stimulate others to do what 
she has done—study her original and the other 
authorities on the subject, and make themselves 
competent to criticise such pamphlets as hers. 
Few persons can now do this; nor shall we attempt 
it. 

Bunsen himself was a remarkable person, though 
we think he scarcely deserves all the compliments 
that Mrs. Dall gives him. He was a laborious 
German—a pupil of Niebuhr and of Sylvestre de 
Lacy—who early in life became a diplomatist and 
politician, and in those capacities was very useful 
to the King of Prussia. For many years he lived 
in England, being married to an English wife, 
and holding the appointment of Minister at the 
court of St. James from the Prussian monarch. 
But he did not allow anything to interrupt his 
studies, which were continued down almost to the 
day of his death, and which have thrown light 
on many points in ancient history. 

“‘What I especially value in Bunsen,’ says 
Mrs. Dall, “‘is his estimate of the work necessary 
to be done before we can decide the age of man, 
of history, and of revelation. The spécial boon 
which will be conferred on theological students by 
a familiarity with his conclusions is just a little 
—mudesty!” The labor which he put into his in- 
vestigations, and the absence of dogmatic positive- 
ness in his statements, are indeed points wherein 
he deserves the closest imitation. 

Mrs. Dall’s book is published by Lee & Shep- 
ard, a small edition only being issued at first. 











Literary, Artistic and Personal. 

Macmillan is to publish an authorized edition 
of Mr. Bright’s speeches. 

Fred. Douglass denies that he intends to take 
up his residence in New Jersey. 

New York is to have the sensation of a live 
prince this month—the Prince of Saxe-Coburg, 
who will stop there on his way to Brazil. 

People of “style” about to attend at the English 
court are informed that gloves should not be worn. 
Usually the left glove is worn, but the right hand 
should, under no circumstances, be covered. 

It is noticeable that four of the leaders in the 
great trial, and perhaps we may say the first four, 
‘are Massachusetts men—Messrs. Boutwell, But- 
jler, Curtis and Evarts—for Mr. Evarts, though 
practising law in New York, is a Boston boy, town- 
born, and educated at the Public Latin school. 

There has lately been issued a volume of 
| Poems of Rural Life, by William Barnes, author 
{of poems in the Dorset dialect, which latter ex- 
' cited some interest among the fortunate few who 
could read them. These, by way of distinction, 
are described as ‘‘in common English,’’ and pos- 
sess the quality of curious simplicity which be- 
longed to the others. The volume is printed 
with elegance enough to do honor to the daintiest 
verses of Tennyson himseif. 

A new book on America is presently to be 

published by Macmillan, from the pen of Mr. 
| Wentworth Dilke, under the title “Greater Brit- 
ain.” Mr. Dilke was a companion of Mr. Hep- 
|worth Dixon daring a part of his tour, but his 
jtastes did not, I believe, lead him to an examin- 
j ation of the mysteries of Free Love. Mr. Mat- 
ithew Arnold described Mr. Dixon’s book as a 
 eamew of the Meru ber One of Themselxes. 
| Mr. Dilke found other matters more congenial to 
his mind, and his book is said to be character- 
| ized by freshness as well as fairness of view. I 
| don’t know which is the more uncommon. 

Miss Hosmer, the sculptor, has sent home a 
| spirited letter for the benefit of those of her coun- 
| trymen who may be interested in fox-hunting, 
now the favorite sport of the Roman campagna. 


; 


| She warmly protests against the invidious distinc- 








and influential, and every “‘reconstructed’’ rebel | tions made in favor of Italian and against Ameri- 
hated him. Nothing is more patent than that An-/can riders, while American contributions are 


distinguished themselves there, among whom was 
Miss Hosmer herself; but their pretensions to the 
“brush,” or the tail of the fox, the trophy of the 
most daring rider, have been quite ignored. 

The third and fourth volumes of Kinglake’s 
“Tavasion of the Crimea” are once more promised 
for this month. They were announced for 
Christmas, year before last, again for last De- 
cember, and again for February. Mr. Kinglake’s 
patience in revision is something wonderful. 
These volumes come no further down than the 
battle of Balaklava, which is told at even greater 
length than the Alma in the second volume. It 
has never ceased to be a topic of controversy in 
military circles down to this day, and the recent 
death of Lord Cardigan gave a new start to the 
discussion of an event in which so prominent an 
actor bore so doubtful a part. 

Not many years ago the participation of women 
in the speaking at public meetings would have 
been a great deal too much for English principles 
of toleration. Of course the quakeresses in their 
quiet retreats spoke as it pleased them, but in the 
orderly and legitimate business of that English 
institution, a public meeting, the only place left 
for women was in the audience. Accounts reach 
us, however, of a completely-organized meeting 
at Manchester, at which members of Parliament 
shared the honors of oratory with matrons and 
maidens. While we read the speeches of the 
venerable Archdeacon Sandford, Mr. Jacob 
Bright, M. P., and Mr. T. B. Potter, M. P., we 
also find that Miss Becker was received with loud 
applause, and that, before moving a resolution, 
she said she did so “in the absence of the eldest 
daughter of Mr. John Bright owing to a severe 
cold;” and we find that the wife of the mayor of 
Salford followed, who read from a manuscript. 


John Bull seems undecided whether to be angry 
or only to laugh. 

The Tribune correspondent says that two more 
volumes of Mr. Spedding’s Life and Letters of 
Lord Bacon will be published in the autumn. 
The editor’s work is already done, but they will 
pass through the press slowly. The plan of the 
first two volumes is adhered to; each letter or 
other fragment being given in chronological order 
with such elucidation as it may need. The 
fourth volume will come down to 1613, and two 
more may be expected to complete the series. 
Mr. Spedding permits himself to doubt whether 
the whole work will finally be done by his hand 
and eye; he labors, therefore, on the principle of 
finishing so far as he goes. Wherever he might 
stop, another might recommence—but what oth- 
er? The edition of Bacon, of which the Life and 
Letters are the concludirig part, is perhaps the 
best edited English classic yet given to the pub- 
lic. Not even the death of Mr. Ellis, which threw 
on Mr. Spedding his unfinished task with the 
Philosophical Works, seems to have much im- 
paired the symmetry and finish of the whole. 
Long may Mr. Spedding be spared to pursue his 
patient research, aud complete an edition which 
will honorably connect his name with that of Lord 
Bacon. 








Impeuchment of the President. 
BEGINNING OF THE END.—MR. EVARTS’ CONCLU- 
SION.—MR. STANBERY’S ARGUMENT.—Ma. BING- 
HAM’S FINAL PLEA ¥OR THE PEOPLE. 


On Friday last, Mr. Evarts began the fourth 
day of his argument. He alluded to the legal 
and constitutional points involved in the case—the 
minor legal technicalities—and passed to the per- 
sonal record of the President, of whom he drew 
the following picture: Never receiving, as his 
biographers say, a day’s schooling; always fight- 
ing for the rights of the common people against 
the oppression of aristocracy; educated in the 
school of Tennessee Democracy, he believed in 
the constitution, and when it was in danger he 
defended it at the risk of hislife. He asked them 
if he had not stood up nobly in the dark days of 
18612 When the men of his own section were 
arrayed on one side, and all the men of this section 
should have been arrayed on the other, he stood 
up and rebuked the fell spirit of rebellion. Now, 
he ia no rhetorician and no theorist ; no sophist 
and no philosopher. The constitution is to him 
the only political book that he reads; the consti- 
tution is to him the only great authority which he 
obeys. His mind may not expand; his views 
may not be so plastic as those of many of his 
countrymen; he may not embrace the declara- 
tion of independence as a superior exposition of 
national theories, but to the constitution he ad- 
heres. For it, and under it, he has served the 
State from boyhood up, labored for it, loved it; 
for it he has stood in arms against the frowns of 
a Senate; for it he has s in arms against 8 
rebellious forces of the enemy; and to it he has 
bowed three times a day with more than Eastern 
devotion. : ; 

Mr. Evarts then passed to a consideration of the 
danger of one branch of the government destroy- 
ing another, when both emanate from the people, 
saying no answer would satisfy them for the act 
unless it be that it was slain by the sword of the 
constitution on the altar of justice. Power, he 
said, does not always sway and swing from the 
same center. I have seen great change and great 
evils coming from this matter of unconstitutional 
laws not attended to as unconstitutional, but as- 
serted and prevailing against the constitution, 
until at last the power of the constitution was 
brought in question. I will put some instances 
of the ethedls owes of disobeying unconstitutional 
laws and the triumph of those who maintained it 
to be right and proper. 1 know a case where the 
State of Georgia undertook to make it penal for a 
Christian missionary to preach the Gospel to the 
Indians. I know of the advice by which the 
missionary determined that he would preach the 
Gospel and not obey the law of Georgia, on the 
assurance that the constitution of the United 
States would bear him out. The missionary, as 
gentle as a woman but as firm as every free citi- 
zen of the United States ought to be, kept on 
teaching the word of God until he was arrested. 
Then the moral and religious sentiment of the 
United States interfered, and the distinguished 
man in the State of New Jersey, whose name and 
blood are now represented in this body by his 
son, tried hard to save his country from the deg- 
radation and the oppression and the hate of the 
Southern planters, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States held the law unconstitutional, and 
issued its mandate; but the State of Georgia 
laughed at it and kept the missionary in prison ; 
Chief Justice Marshall and Judge Story and their 
colleagues held that the power of the constitution 
was supreme; and years after, the national power, 
hurled down from Lookout Mountain, swept 
down from Missionary Ridge, the thunders of the 
violated constitution of the United States and the 
lightnings of its power over the still home of the 
missionary Wooster, till the State of Georgia 
ceased to violate the constitution of the United 

tates. 
gC citizens of the State of 
Massachusetts, in behalf of its colored seamen, 
seek to make a case in South Carolina, and apo 
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ae now the strength of every system is in its 
weakest part. Alas! but when that weakest 
rt breaks the whole is broken. The chain that 

d the ship—when that chain breaks the ship 
The body fails when the weak func- 


cannot be from engulphing the other, then 
the werheden of our ancestors will fail. They 
attempted to enforce justice; if that fails, what can 
endure? We have come all at once to the great 
trials and dangers which we thought we would 
have escaped. We never dreamed that an in- 
structed and equal people, with freedom in every 
form, with a government under the control of the 
popular will, could ever come to the trial of force 
‘against it. We never thought that any system 
‘of oppression or civil war would be our fate. 
We never thought that the attempt to get 
rid of despotic rules fixed by the constitution 
in the will of the people would ever bring 
assassination into our political experience. We 
never thought that political differences under the 
elected presidency would bring the several de- 
partments of the government against each other, 
to anticipate by ten months the uperations of a 
political election and get rid of the one or the 
other; and we have them because we have grown 
to the full vigor of manhood, when the strong 

ions and interests are rife to overthrow the 

ers of law; but we have made provision by 
the powers of the constitution to guard against 
these great dangers as they should arise. 

Mr. Evarts concluded as follows:—We could 
summon from the people a million of men and 
unexampled treasure to help the constitution in 
its time of need. Can we summon now resources 
enough of civil prudence and of restraint of pas- 
sion to carry us through this trial here, so that 
whatever may follow, in whatever form, the peo- 
ple may feel that the constitution has received no 
wound? And oh! if we, if you, could only carry 
yourselves back to the spirit, and the purpose, 
and the wisdom, and the courage, of the framers 
ef tke government, how safe would it be in your 
hands! How safe is it now in your hands? If 
you should enter into their labors you will see to 
ft that the stractare ef your work comports in 
symmetry and excellence with theirs. Indeed, 
so familiar has the course of this argument made 
us with the names of the Convention and the first 
Congress, that I could sometimes seem to think 
that the presence even of the Chief Justice was 
replaced by the serene majesty of Washing- 
ton, and that from Massachusetts we had Adams 
and Ames, and from Connecticut Sherman and 
Ellsworth, and from New Jersey Patterson and 
Boudinot, and from New York Hamilton and 
Benson, and that they were to determine this 
‘ease for us. Act, then, as if under their serene 
and majestic presence your deliberations were to 
‘be conducted to their goal, and the constitution 
was te come out from the watchful solicitudes of 
the great guardians of it, safe from their own 
sjadgment in this high court of impeachment! 

Mr. Stanbery immediately appeared on the 
‘floor, looking pale and feeble. He came to the 
capital accompanied by his wife, and determined 
to speak, against the protest ef his physician, 
He did not refer at all to the prepared speech 
which was in print, but stepped into the center of 
the area and dispensed with notes altogether. 
He spoke with great difficulty, with frequent 
long pauses, and with several inaudible words 
in nearly every sentence. At the end of about 
half an hour, mainly spent in the beaten track of 
legal technicalities, he asked an adjournment, 
which was granted. On Saturday he concluded 
his argument. After reviewing the various arti- 
cles of impeachment at length, he asked: And 
now, Senators, we are prepared to form some 
idea of the nature of this impeachment itself. 
Where, now, is the mischief? Where, now, is 
the injury to any individual or to any officer of 
the gevernment, brought aboat by the action of 
the President? Whether actua by good mo- 
tives or bad, no injury has followed; no public 
interest has suffered; no officer has been changed, 
either rightfully or wrongfally; not an item of 
public property or of public money has passed 
out of the custody of public law or has been ap. 
propriated to improper uses. I stand on the con- 
stitutional power of the President to remove Mr. 
Staaton from office. If he did in fact possess 
that power, what becomes of the tenure-of-office 
act, or anything else in the way of legislation? 
If it is a constitutional power which he possesses, 
how can it be taken away by any mode short of 
constitutional smendment? If he deems it his 
constitutional power, how can you punish him 
for following in good faith that oath which he has 
been compelled to take that he “will preserve, 
protect and defend the constitution of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Stanbery concluded with this personal es- 
timate of the President :—Senators, | have done 
with ehe law and the facts of the case. There re 
mains for me, however, a duty yet to be per- 
formed—vne of solemn import and obligation—a 
duty ‘to my client, to my former chief, to my 
friend. There may be those among you who 
cannot find a case of guilt against the President. 
There may be those among you who, not satis- 
fied that a case for impeachment has yet arisen, 
are fearful of the consequences of an acquittal. 
You may entertain vague apprehensions that, 
flustied with the success of an acquittal, the Pres- 
ident will proceed to acts of violence and revolu- 
tion. Senators, you do not know or understand 
the man. [do not say that you wi.lfully misun- 
derstand him; for I, too, though never an ex- 
treme party man, have felt more than once, in 
the heat of party conflicts, the same bitter and 
ancompromising spirit that may now animate 
you. The time has been when I looked upon 
General Jackson as the most dangerous of ty- 
rants. Time has been when, day after day, I 
—— te see him inaugurate a revolution; 
and yet, after his administration was crowned 
with success and sustained by the people, I lived 
to see him gracefully surrender his great powers 
to the hands that conferred them, and, under the 
softening influences of time, I came to regard 
him, not as a tyrant, but as une of the most hon- 
est ana patriotic of men. 

Now, listeo a moment to one who, perhaps, une 
derstands Andrew Johnson better than most of 
for his opportunities have been greater. 
Vhen, nearly two years ago, I was called from 
the pursuits of professional life to take a seat in 
his Cabinet, I answered the call under a sense of 
public duty. Icame here almost a stranger to 
him and to every member of his Cabinet, except 
Mr. Stanton. We had been friends for many 
years. Need I tell you that all my tendencies 
are conservative? ou, Mr. Chief Justice, who 
have known me for a third of a century, can bear 
me witness. Law, not arms, is my profession. 
From the moment that I was honored with a seat 
in the cabinet of Mr. Johnson, not a step was 
taken that did not come under my observation, 
not a word was said that escaped my attention. 
1 regarded him closely in Cabinet, and in still 
more private and confidential conversation. I 
saw him often tempted with bad advice. 1 know 
that evil counsellors were more than once around 
him. I observed him with the most intense anx- 
iety. But never, in word, in deed, in thought, 
in action, did I discover in that man anything but 
loyalty t» the constitution and the laws. He stood 
firm as a rock against all temptation to abuse his 
own powers, or to exercise those which were not 
conferred upon him. Steadfast and self-reliant 
in the midst of all difficulty, when dangers threat- 
ened, when temptations were strong, he looked 
only to the constitution of his country and to the 

ple. I have seen that man tried as few have 
eee tried. Ihave seen his confidence abused. 
I have seen him endure, day after day, provoca- 
tions such as few men have ever been called upon 
to meet. No man could have met them with 
more sublime patience. Sooner or later, however, 
I knew the explosion must come. And when it 
did come, my only wonder was that it had been 
so long delayed. Yes, Senators, with all his faults 
the President has been more sinned against than 
sinning. 


Fear not, then, to acquit him. The constitu- 


tion of the country is as safe in his hands from | 


violence as it was in the hands of Washington. 
But if you condemn hin, if you strip him ot the 
robes of office, if you degrade him to the utmost 
atretch of your power, mark the prophecy! The 
strong arms of the people will b2 about him. 
They will find a way to raise him from any de 
to which you may consign him, and we sliall live 
to'see him redeemed, and to hear the majestic 
voice of the people, Well done, faithful servant, 
But it, as I cannot 
said with almost 





of our greatest danger carried hope and comfort 


to many a g heart, strong as an army 
with banners.” No, not bero. Seek out, rather, 
the darkest and gloomiest chamber in the subter- 
ranean recesses of this capitol, where the cheer- 
ful light of day never enters. There erect the 
altar and immolate the victim! 

On Monday morning, fresh and bright, with 
the galleries crowded as never before, and the 
floor covered with Senators and tives, 
Mr. Bingham began his great plea for the people. 
He : 


“ifr President and Senators :—I protest that in 
no mere partisan spirit, resentment or prejudice, 
do I come to the argument of this grave issue. 
A representative of the people, upon the respon- 
sibility and under the obligation of my oath, by 
order of the people’s representatives, in the name 
of the people, and for the supremacy of their 
constitution and laws, I this day speak. I pray 
you ‘‘hear me for my cause.” But yesterday 
the supremacy of the constitution and the laws 
was challenged by armed rebellion; tu-day the 
supremacy of the constitution and the laws is 
challenged by executive usurpation, and is at- 
tem to be defended in the presence of the 
Senate of the United Stares. For four years 
millions of men disputed, by arms, the supremacy 
of American ideas on pga ra ap Berens 
for our common country, happily for our com 
humanity, on the ninth of April, 1865, the brok- 
en battalions of treason and armed resistance to 
law surrendered to the victorious legions of the 
republic. On that day, not without sacrifice, not 
without suffering, not without martyrdom, the 
law was vindicated. On that day the word went 
out all over our own sorrow-stricken land, and to 
every nationality, that the republic, the last ref- 
uge of constitutional liberty, the last sanctuary of 
an inviolable justice, was saved forever; saved 
by the sacrifice, and the virtues and valor, of its 
children. On the fourteenth day of April, 1865, 
here in the capital, amidst the joy and gladness 
of the people for their great deliverance, fell 
Abraham Lincoln by an assassin’s hand. The 
President of the United States was slain, not for 
his crimes, but for his virtues, and especially for 
his fidelity to duty—that highest word given by 
God to man. Upon the death of Abraham Lin- 
coln, Andrew Johnson, then Vice-President of 
the United States, by force of the constitution be- 
came President, upon taking the prescribed oath 
faithfully to execute the office of President, and 
to preserve, protect and defend the constitution 
of the United States. The great people, bowing 
with uncovered heads in the presence of that 
strange, great sorrow which came upon them, 
forgot, for the moment, the disgraceful part which 
Andrew Johnson had played upon this tribune 
of the Senate on the fourth day of March, 1868, 
and accepted his oath as the successor of Abra- 
ham Lincoln as a confirmation and assurance 
that he would take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed. It is with the people an intuitive 
judgment, the highest conviction of human intel- 
lect, that the oath faithfully to execute the office 
of President, and preserve, protect, and defend 
the constitution of the United States means, and 
must forever mean while the constitution remains 
as it is, that the President will himself obey, and 
compel others, by the whole power of the people, 
to obey the laws which shall be enacted by the 
people. fhrough their representatives in Congress, 
until the same shall have been duly repealed by 
the law-making power, or shall have been actu- 
ally reversed by the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States within the limitations and restrictions 
of the constitution itself. For the purpose of 
the argument, we may accept this as the general 
judgment of the people of this country. Surely, 
it is the pride of every American that no man is 
above the laws and no man*beneath them; that 
the President of the United States himself, is as 
much the subject of the law as the humblest peas- 
ant on the remotest frontier of your ever-ad- 
vancing civilization. I need not say in this pres- 
ence, surrounded by the representatives of the 
people, that amongst the American people there 
is no sovereign save God, except the laws enact- 
ed by themselves, obligatory, alike upon each, 
and all official and non-official obligation of which 
ceases only with their repeal or their actual re- 
versal in the mode prescribed by the people them- 
selves. This—and I am almost fearful that I 
may offend in saying it—is a tradition of the re- 
public,.and is understood from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific shores by five-and-thirty millions of 
people who dwell! between those oceans, and who 
hold in their hands, today, the greatest trust 
ever committed, in the providence of God, to 
any political society. 

Mr. Bingham went on to say, that not only the 
traditions of the country required this, but it was 
embodied in the written record, in the words of 
Washington, and in the express text of the con- 
stitution. How is this proposition met by the 
counsel for the President? By stating that every 
official may challenge at pleasure the supreme 
law of the land! and especially that the President, 
charged by his oath, charged by the express let- 
ter of the constitution, that he shall “take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed,” is never- 
theless invested with the power to interpret the 
constitution for himself, and to determine judi- 
cially. If this were so, then the constitution en- 
joine anarchy, not order—violation of law, not 
obedience tolaw. The establishment of any such 
rule by the result of this trial will have proved 
the Senators architects of their country’s ruin. 
Gloss over and excuse, as gentlemen may, the 
acts of the President, the question upon which 
we must pass is whether the President may at 
his pleasure and without peril to his official posi- 
tion set aside and annul both the constitution and 
the laws of the United States, and thereby inau- 
gurate anarchy. 

Mr. Bingham continued with the consideration 
at some length of the question of the President’s 
right to violate the laws which in his opinion are 
uncyustitutional. Thirty years ago, in the case 
o Tindall versus the United States, the plea was 
set up that it was competent for the Presi@ent to 
violate a law for the purpose of obtaining a judi- 
cial decision. The Supreme Court, through 
Judge Marshall, decided that such a plea had no 
countenance in the constitution; that it would 
perilize the government and give the President 
the power to resist the legislation of Congress at 
his pleasure. The constitution gives Congress 
the sole power to puss laws, and imposes upon 
the President the duty of executing them; not to 
execute them as it suits him, but to execute them 
all until they are repealed, altered or reversed by 
the action of the Supreme Court, acting within 
the limits of the constitution. 

The people will tolerate no violation of the 
laws. In the first rebellion against the laws in 
Pennsylvania, the President put down the resist- 
ance without questioning it. When the State of 
South Carolina set itselt' up in opposition to the 
laws, Andrew Jackson, President of the United 
States, although he believed the law unconstitu- 
tional, swore by the Eternal that the Union 
should be preserved, and executed the law. But 
there was an instance in our times which attested 
the deference which both rulers and people paid 
to the law—the fugitive slave law,—which was 
the result of that crime of crimes, which made 
merchandise of immortality, which made a chat- 


motives, which must be judged of by his actions. 
He then recurred to the question whether the 
President has, under the constitution, the power 
of removal without the consent of the Senate, 
quoting and confirming Daniel Webster in the 
opinion that the constitution left the power of re- 
moval, with that of appointment, wiih the Presi- 
dent and Senate jointly, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by law, and that the decision of the first 
Congress of 1789 on the subject was erroneous, at 
any rate liable to be reversed by any subsequent 
Congress. He urged that in the passage of the 
tenure-of-civil-office law, the thirty-ninth Con- 
gress had effected the reversal which he contem- 
plated and returned to the first theory of the con- 
stitution. It is folly to think that the President 
can be justified in violating the express letter of 
‘the constitution, and in controlling the whole vast 
patronage of the government, amounting to many 
millions, by filling up the offices with his supple 
tools. The power of removal is a legislative 
grant, and he admitted that it had been exercised 
during the recess of the Senate, and it might be 
allowed in a President who could be trusted, but 
not with one who had betrayed his trust. Such 
an one should be removed from office. No such 
wer had ever been claimed by any President. 
a4 the words of Marshall, if the President has un- 
limited power to fill vacancies, your constitution 
is but a splendid bawble, and is not worth the 
paper it is printed upon; if the cunstitution means 
what it says, that the President’s power of ap- 
pointment is limited to vacancies arising during 
the recess, then the President’s removal and ap- 
pointment of a head of a department in the utter 
absence of any law is a plain violation of the con- 
stitution. If the President can make removals 
and issue new commissions during the session of 
the Senate, then such commissions cannot be ter- 
minated except during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent; and then what becomes of the Senate’s or- 
dinary power? : 

Passing from this point, Mr. Bingham said that 
a law must be obeyed and respected as constitu- 
tional by President and people until it is authori- 
tatively, and by the proper tribunal, declared to 
be unconstitutional. But Andrew Johnson is not 
the tribunal which is to decide upon this question, 
and that is the issue which is now before the Sen- 
ate. He claims the right to determine judicially 
upon all laws, and considering the operations of 
Andrew Johnson’s mind if the Senate by its 
judgment concedes to.Andrew Johnson the pre- 
rogative which he claims of ruling judicially on 
all laws, God knows to what conclusion he will 
reach. He will consider that every law which 
you pass encroaches upon his rights; it will place 
him above all power, beyond all reach. He will be 
above the court, and nothing but the charge of 
corruption will reach him. It will invest him 
with more than kingly power; it will place the 
servant above the master; and the day that the 
American people concedes Andrew Juhnson’s 
claim to place himself above the constitution and 
the laws, that day will they prove themselves 
unworthy of the great trust which has been com- 
mitted to them, and will deserve to forfeit all 
their liberties. Counsel had spoken of the strug- 
gle that was to come if the President was con- 
victed, between the supremacy of the constitution 
and the omnipotence of Congress. What was 
there in the omnipotence of Congress? The 
House of Representatives was elected every two 
years by the suffrages of a free people, and to that 
people it was amenable. There was nothing om- 
nipotent but God and the people. Congress was 
responsible to no one under God’s heaven but to the 
people, and if it was to be responsible to any one 
else, in God’s name let it not be Andrew Jolinson. 

Mr. Bingham next considered the question 
whether Mr. Stanton came within the provisions 
of the tenure-of-office act, and, in so doing, reter- 
red to the quotations made by counsel of Senator 
Sherman’s remarks at the time of the passage of 
the bill. At that time the facts had not fully de- 
veloped the necessity of the Secretary of War’s 
holding office as a check to the President’s course. 
The President’s character itself was not developed 
as it was by subsequent events, and Mr. Sher- 
man’s remarks on the impossibility of a Cabinet 
minister’s continuing-in office against the will of 
the President were quite consistent with a differ- 
ent opinion. Now the President had recognized 
the fact that Mr. Stanton came within the law by 
the very terms of his message in regard to his 
suspension. No such thing as suspending a head 
of a department or revoking such suspension had 
ever been heard of until the tenure-ot-office law 
was passed. 

In regard to the question whether the tenure- 
of-office act is valid, Mr. Bingham said he 
ought perhaps to consider the question closed be- 
fore a Senate which had passed the act and had 
three times decided it constitutional. Counsel 


ty, but he must expect charity to go a great way 
when he calls on the Senate, out of consideration 
for Andrew Johnson, to set him free and impeach 
itself for a violation of its oath in passing an un- 
constitutional law. He urged that the whole 
legislation of our history bears testimony to the 
power of Congress to regulate appointment and 
removal within the general restrictions of the 
constitution. He referred to the President’s al- 
leged desire to get the question into the courts, 
meeting it with Mr. Johnson’s own declarations 
in a letter to General Grant to prove that his sim- 
ple purpose was to keep Mr. Stanton out. 

Mr. Bingham completed the consideration of 
the first three articles, and also of those charg- 
ing conspiracy, recalling the attention of the Sen- 
ate while discussing the latter to the admission in 
General Thomas’s testimony that the President 
is only waiting for the issue of the impeachment 
trial to issue an order to General Grant directing 
the heads of bureaus to report to General Thomas 
as Secretary of War. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Bingham continued, in- 
troducing a recapitulation of the legal points 
made during the previous two days, in a con- 
densed form, then touching very briefly on the 
last three articles of inpeachment in succession, 
and concluding as follows :— 

It is the pride and boast of that great people 
from whom we are descended, as it is the pride 
and boast of every American, that the law is the 
supreme power of the State, and is for the pro- 
tection of each by the combined power of all. 
By the constitution of England the hereditary 
monarch is no more above the law than the hum- 
blest subject; and by the constitution of the 
United States the President is no more above 
the law than the poorest and most friendless beg- 
garin your streets. ‘The usurpations to which 
reference has been made here, and very properly 
made by my associates, of Charles I., inflicted 
untold injuries on the people of England, and 
finally lost the usurper his life. The subsequent 
usurpation of James I[., (and I only refer to it 
because there is between his official conduct and 
that of this President the most remarkable paral- 
lel that I have ever read in human history,) filled 
the brain and heart of England with the convic- 
tion that new securities must be taken to restrain 
the prerogatives asserted by the Crown, if they 
would maintain their ancient constitution and 
perpetuate their liberties. It is well said by Hal- 
lam that the usurpations of James swept away 
the solemn ordinances of the legislacure. 





tel of man; a bill which forbade us to give shel- 


said he believed was without the pale of the con- 


shadow of Bunker Hill; a bill which the repre- 
sentatives of a party in 1852 in convention in 
Baltimore passed resolutions that no discussion 
should be tolerated on; a bill which he had never 
supported; a bill which was a blot upon the 
American name; a bill which a President elected 
by the votes of all the States of the Union prom- 
ised to ob y while it was a law; a bill under 
which Margaret Garner, pursued by a band of 
flesh-hunters with her babe at the breast, forgot 
the maternal instinct and sent the soul of her in- 
fant into the presence of its Maker rather than it 
should go back to the hell of slavery! Talk to 
him that it is the practice of the government 
for a President to interpret the laws judiiially ! 
Mr. Bingham went on to protest against the 


fence of the acts of Andrew Jolinson, and justified 
his [Lincoln’s} suspension of the habeas corpus, and 
his own | Bingham’s| indemnity laws. He quoted 
from a pamphiet by Judge Curtis, in 1862, the 
declaration that the President is subject to every 
law enacted by the authority of the constitution 
the same as a private in the army, and that apy 
other theory is a military despotisn, as showing 
the difference between the theories of counsel 
when he speaks from conviction and when from a 
retainer. 
mind, but we havea right to summon him as a 
witness against his own position. Jontinuing his 
argument at length upon this point, he came to 
the conclusion that inquiry would be directed 
first to the question, Has the President, under the 
constitution and laws, the power to remove heads 
of departments, and fill vacancies so created by 
him during the session of the Senate, and without 
its advice and consent or the express authority 
for it given by statute? If he has not this power, 
he is confessedly guilty as charged in the first, 
second and third articles of impeachment, for the 
facts are established by his own confession and the 


At this point the Senate adjourned. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Bingham continued his argu- 
ment, devoting his attention first to the question 
of the criminal intent of the President in the acts 
charged against him. He said there was no need 
of proving the intent criminal; the act implied a 
criminal purpose. It is impossible to go into the 





hidden recesses of a man’s mind and discover his 


name of the martyr Lincoln being used for the de- | 


Mr. Curtis had a right to change his | 


of those usurpations came the great revolution of 


ter to the houseless; a bill which Damel Webster | 1688, which resulted, as the Senate well knows, 


‘in the dethronement and banishment of James, 


stitntion; a bill which the people obeyed when jin the elevation of William and Mary, in the im- 
Anthony Burns walked in chains under the | 


mortal declaration of rights, of which it is well 
i said that it is ‘‘the germ of the law, which gave 


the independence of the judges; which limited 
the duration of Parliaments; which placed the 


hibited the slave-trade; which abolished the sac- 


lies trom civii disabilities; which retormed the 
| Tepresentative system.” It is the germ of every 
; good law which has been passed during the past 
one hundred and sixty years, of every good law 
which may hereafter in the course of ages be 
found necessary to promote the public weal and 
to satisfy the demand of public opinion. 

That great declaration of rights records these 
words against this accused King of England:— 
‘He has endeavored to subvert the liberties of 
, the kingdom in this that he has suspended and 
| dispensed with the executior of the laws; in this 
that he has issued commissions under the great 





| seal contrary to law; in this that he has levied | 
}money to the use of the Crown contrary to | 


jlaw; in this that he has caused cases to 


;be tried in the king’s bench which are cog- | 


,nizable only in the parliament.” 
| Senate to notice that these charges against James 
are substantially the charges presented against 
this accused President and contessed here. It is 
;& matter of record that he las suspended the laws 
}and dispensed with the execution of the laws, and 

in order to do it has usurped authority as execu- 
tive of the nation, declaring himself entitled under 

the constitution to suspend the laws and dispense 
/ with their execution. He has further like James 
| issued commissions contrary to law; he has fur- 
' ther like James attempted to control the appropri- 
ated money of the people contrary to law; and he 
has further like James, (and although that is not 
alleged against him in the articles of impeachment 
it is confessed in his answer,) attempted to cause 
| the question of his responsibility to the peo- 
| ple to be tried, not in the King’s Bench, but in 
the Supreme Court, when it is alone triable and 
alone cognizable in the Senate of the United 
States. Surely, if these usurpations, if these en- 
deavors on the part of James thus to subvert the 
liberties of the people of England cost him his 
crown and kingdom, the like offences committed 
by Andrew Johnson ought to cost him his office, 
and subject him to that perpetual disability pro- 








had declaimed eloquently of the virtues of chari- | 


religious freedom to the dissenter; which secured | 


press under the protection of juries; which pro- | 


rimental test; which relieved the Roman Catho- | 


I ask the | 


nounced by the people through the constitution 
upon him for his high crimes and misdemeanors. 

You will pardon me, for asking your attention 
to another view of this question between the peo- 

le and the executive. I use the words of Eng- 

nd’s brilliant historian when I say, ‘‘Had not 
the legislative power of England triumphed over 
the usurpations of James, with what a crash, felt 
and heard to the farthest ends of the world, 
would the whole vast fabric of society have fall- 
en.”” May God forbid that the future historian 
shall record of this day’s proceedings that by 
reason of the failure of the legislative power of the 
people to triumph over the usurpations of an apos- 
tate President, through the defection of the Senate 
of the United States, the vast fabric of American 
empire fell and perished from the earth! That 
great revolution of 1688 in England was a fore- 
runner of your own constitution. The declara- 
tion of rights to which I have referred but reiis- 
serted the ancient constitution of England, not 
found in any written instrument, but scattered 
through the statutes of four centuries. The 
great principles thus reiisserted by the declaration 
of rights in 1688 were: That norlaw should be 
passed without the consent of the representatives 
of the nation; no tax should be laid, no regular 
soldiery should be kept up, no citizen should be 
deprived for a single day of his liberty, by the 
ambitious will of the sovereign; no tool of the 
royal power should plead the royal mandate in 
justification for violation of any legal right of the 
humblest citizen; and forever swept away the as- 
sumption that the executive prerogative was 
above the fundamental law. These were the 
principles involved that day in the controversy 
between the people and their recreant sovereign. 
They are precisely the principles this day in- 
volved in this controversy between the people and 
their recusant President. 

Like the great parliament of 1688, you are asked 
to reiissert the principles of the constitution of 
your country, not to be searched for through the 
statutes of centuries, but to be found on that 
grand, sacred, written instrument given to us by 
the fathers of the republic. The constitution of 
the United States embodies all that is valuable of 
England's declaration of rights, of England’s con- 
stitution and laws. It was ordained by the peo- 
ple amidst the convulsions and agonies of nations. 
By its express provisions all men within its ju- 
risdiction are equal before the law, and equally 
entitled to those rights of person which are as 
universal as the material structure of man, and 
equally liable to answer to its tribunals of justice 
for any injury done either to citizen or to state. 
It is this spirit of justice, of liberty, of equality 
that makes your constitution dear to freemen in 
this and all lands, and it secures to every man 
his rights, and to the people at large the inestima- 
ble right of self-government, and that is the right 

this day chailenged by this usurping 
Presideyit; for if he be a law to himself the peo- 
le ar¢ no longer their own law-makers through 
their representatives in Congress assembled. He 
simply becomes their dictator. If he becomes so, 
he becomes so by the judgment of the *enate, 
not by the text of the constitution; not by any 
interpretation heretofore put upon it by any act 
of the people; not by any act of the people’s 
representatives. They have discharged their 
duty; they have presented him at the bar of 
the Senate for trial, in that he has usurped and 
attempted to combine in himself the legislative 
and executive powers of this great government, 
thereby claiming for himself a power by which 
he may annihilate their government. We have 
seen that when the supremacy of the consti- 
tution was challenged by battle the people made 
such sacrifices to maintain it as have no par- 
allel in human history. Can it be that after 
this triumph of law over anarchy, of right over 
wrong, of patriotism over treason, the constitu- 
tion and laws are again to be assailed in the cap- 
ital of the nation, in the person of the chief mag- 
istrate? and by the judgment of the Senate he is 
to be protected in that usurpation ? 

I say that by the President in his answer, and 
by the representations of his counsel, you are de- 
liberately asked by your judgment to set the ac- 
cused above the constitution which he has vio- 
lated and the people whom he has betrayed; and 
that, too, upon the pretext that the President has 
the right judicially to construe the constitution 
for himself, and judicially to decide for himself 
the validity of your laws, and to plead in justifi- 
cation at your bar that his only purpose in thus 
violating the constitution and laws is to test the 
validity of the laws and ascertain the construc- 
tion of the constitution upon his own motion in 
courts of justice, and thereby to suspend this pro- 
' ceeding. Iask you how long men would deliber- 
| ate upon the question whether a private citizen 
| arraigned at the bar of one of your tribunals of 
justice for a crimival violation of law would be 
permitted to interpose and plead as a justification 
of his criminal acts that his only purpese was to 
interpret the constitution and laws tor himself; 
that he violated the law in the exercise of his 
prerogative to test its validity hereafter, at such 
day as might suit his own convenience, in the 
courts of justice. 
private citizens to interpose such justification in 
answer to crime in one of your tribunals of jus- 
tice as it is for the President of the United States 
to interpose it, and for the simple reason that the 
constitution is no réspecter of persons, and has 
vested neither in the President nor in private 
citizens judicial power. Pardon me for saying 
it—I speak it in no offensive spirit; 1 speak it 
from a sense of duty; I utter but my own con- 
victions and desire to place it on record—that for 
the Senate to sustain any such plea would in my 





judgment bea gross violation of the already vio- | 
Can | 


lated constitution and laws ofa free people. 
it be that by your decree you are at last to make 
this discrimination between the ruler of the people 
and the private citizen, and allow him to interpose 
his private right of interpreting judicially your 
constitution and laws? Are you really solemnly 
to proclaim by decree here, as the Senate of the 
United States :— 
**Plate sin with gold, and the strong lance of jus- 
tice hurtless breaks; 
Arm it inrags: a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.” 
I put away the possibility that the Senate of 
the United States, equal in dignity to any tribunal 
in the Avorld, is capable of recording any sucli de- 
cision. even upon the petition and prayer of this 
accused and guilty President. Can it be that by 
his great office the President is to be 


2 of his, oath, of the constitution, and 
of the express er of your written law, enacted | 
by the legislative department of the government? 
’ Senators, I have said perhaps more than I 
ought to have said. I have said perhaps more 
than there was occasion to say. 1 know that I 
stand in the presence of men illustrious in our 
country’s history. I know that I stand in the 
presence of men who, for long years, have been 
in the nation’s councils. I know that I stand in 
the presence of men who may, in some sense, be 
called to-day the living fathers of the republic. 
I ask you to consider that I speak before you this 
day in behalt of the violated laws of,a tree peo- 
ple, who commission me so to speak. 1 ask you 





Out | to remember that I speak this day under the ob- 


ligations of my oath. I ask you to consider that 
lam not insensible to the significance of those 
words of which mention was made by the learn- 
ed counsel from New York: “Justice, duty, Jaw, 
oath.” I ask you to consider that we stand this 
| day by the graves of half a million of martyred 
| hero-patriots, who made death beautiful by the 





| sacrifice of themselves for their country, their 
| constitution and laws, and by their sublime ex- 
| ample taught us that all must obey the law; that 
none are above the law; that no man lives for 
himself alone, but each for all; that some must 
| die that the state may live; that the state must 
live; that the citizen is, at best, but tor to-day, 
| while the commonwealth is for all time; and that 
no person however high, no patronage however 
| great, can be permitted to shelter crime to the 
| peril of the republic. 
It only remains for me, Senators, to thank you, 
as I do, for the honor you have done me by your 
| kind attention, and to demand, in the name of 
| the House of Representatives, and of the people 
| of the United States, judgment against the ac- 
| cused for high crimes and misdemeanors in office, 
whereof he stands charged, and of which, betore 
God and man, he is clearly guilty! ; 

When Mr. Bingham reached the closing words 
of his peroratioa there was an instant of silence 
and then a burst of applause, beginning on tne 
| gentlemen’s side, but breaking forth almost sim- 
ultaneously from the other quarters of the gal- 
_leries. It was so greatly diffused as to seem al- 
most universal, and broke like a peal of thunder | 
on the ears of the Senate, but probably only a 
minority of the twelve or thirteen hundred peo- 
ple in the galleries joined in the demonstration, 
which was all unpremeditated, the fruit of the 
impulse of the moment. 

The Chief-Justice at once directed the Ser- | 
geant-at-Arms to clear the galleries. The idea 
that such a summary measure would be carried 
| out with an assemblage admitted by tickets given 
| by Senators, and largely made up of the wives, | 
| daughters and special friends of the Senators 
| themselves, seemed at first not to be accepted. 
| As this delay became manifest, Mr. Grimes rose 
| with a motion that the order be immediately en- | 

forced. Mr. Fessenden was up almost at the | 
same moment with a similar suggestion. 





| ment toward the dvors became more general. 
| Mr. Trumbull rose with a motion that the Ser- 
| geant-at-Arms be directed to arrest the special 
offenders, with a view, it is supposed, of thus vin- 
dicating the dignity of the Senat- and permitting 


Surely itis as competent for | 


The | 


Chief Justice rejoined that the order was being | 
carried out by the officers, and at this the move- | 


The Chief Justice, however, refused to entertain 
the motion. Mr. Cameron put in a sort of apolo- 
gy for the breach of order, saying he thought the 
impulse which prompted it should be taken into 
consideration. He was interrupted and called to 
order by Mr. Fessenden and by Reverdy John- 
son simultaneously, and the dispersion went on. 
Mr. Conness moved to take a recess, and the 
Chief Justice put the question, which was nega- 
tived. When the galleries had been nearly emp- 
tied Mr. Anthony moved that the order be sus- 
pended. Mr. Trumbull and others ‘objected, and 
this motion also was defeated; whereupon the 
last lingerers in the gallery, the occupants of the 
section assigned to the diplomatic corps and of the 
Teporters’ desks, took an unwilling departure, and 
the doors were closed. The cleariug of the re- 
porters’ and diplomatic gallery was quite unprece- 
dented. It was done only on a special order of 
Mr. Chase, which he afterwards said was founded 
on a misapprehension ! 

During their seclusion, the Senate voted down 
propositions for adjournment to Monday, Satur- 
day and Friday, respectively. On the doors be- 
ing opened, the Chief Justice announced that he 
understood that the arguments on both sides were 
closed, and, inquiring if either party had any- 
thing further to say, met with no response. Mr. 
Hendricks the: moved the suspension of the 
rules, so that debate within the ten-minute limit 
might be had in the presence of the audience on 
the various pending propositions, the same as if 
the Senate retired for consultation. Objected to, 
and laid over. The Senate then went into secret 
session. The House was notitied that its further 
attendance was not nezessary. ‘The first of the 
propositions laid over from past sessions was then 
taken up, being that of Mr. E-imunds to admit 
the official reporters to the closing deliberations. 
This after some debate was laid on the table by a 
vote of 23 to 20, as follows :— 

Ayes — Messrs. Cameron, Cattell, Chandler, 
Conkling, Corbett, Conness, Cragin, Drake, 
Ferry, Frelinghuysen, Harlan, Henderson, Howe, 
Morgan, Morrill of Maine, Morton, Norton, Pat- 
terson of New Hampshire, Pomeroy, Ramsey, 
Ross, Stuart, Sumner, Thayer, ‘Tipton, Trumbull, 
Williams and Yates—28. 

Nays—Messrs. Anthony, Bayard, Buckalew, 
Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Edmunds, Fessenden, 
Fowler, Grimes, Hendricks, Johuson, McCreary, 
Morrill of Vermont, Patterson of Tennessee, 
Saulsbury, Sprague, Van Winkle, Vickers and 
Willey—20. 

The Senate then adjourned. 

On Thursday, immediately after the opening 
of the court, the Chief Justice ordered the galler- 
ies to be cleared, and the Senate spent the entire 
day in secret session. The result of its delibera- 
tions was a decision by a large majority that the 
final vote shall begin on Tuesday next, immedi- 
ately after the reading of the journal. It was also 
agreed that any Senator who may desire to do so 
shall have the privilege of filing a written opinion, 


dict, on Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday, but 
not after the last-named day. An adjournment 
followed to Monday next at ten o’clock. 

In the language of the special correspondent of 
the Advertiser (to whom we are largely indebted, 
as before, for our abstract of the trial): ‘he issue 
is made up. The case of the people against 
Andrew Johnson is closed. The trial, as a spec- 
tacle to be watched from hour to hour by eager 
crowds, is atan end. ‘he Senate sits in its quiet 
chamber isolated from the world by the closed 
doors, reporters and spectators alike shut out, 
deliberating upon the verdict. The representa- 
tives of the people, released from the duty of fur- 
ther attendance on the court at which they have 
appeared as accusers, have returned to the busi- 
ness of legislation so long interrupted. The 
people themselves wait calmly for the decision; 
but the pulse of popular feeling at the capital 
beats feverishly in alternations of confidence and 
doubt, hope and anxiety, on both sides, and 
there will be no return of peaceful rest in Wash- 
ington until the final decision is announced from 
the chair of the Chief Justice! 
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The Effect of Acquittal. 
[From the Philadelphia Morning Post, endorsed in every 
syllable by the Boston Commonieraita.} 


There is one thing especially to be regretted 
concerning impeachment—that it was not deter- 
| mined and executed longago. Those persons are 
/in error who believe that Congress, by its long 
| forbearance and moderation, acted for the advan- 
| tage of the Republican party. 

neither the respect nor the confidence of the peo- 
| ple by its forbearance with the President; to the 
| contrary, every day that it permitted him to re- 
main in safety after he had subjected himself to 
punishment, lessened the influence of Congress 
and increased that of its enemy. Congress 
should not have waited till the President had driv- 
en it into a corner by the direct violation of the 
law; till he had compellel the House to impeach 
him by daring and defying it. 
Andrew Johnson, who was notoriously the sworn 
foe of the Republican party, bent upon nothing 
less than its destruction, had placed himself in its 
| power, it should have crushed him. It should 
have advanced upon him, menaced him, crushed 
‘him. For the Republican party has, for some 
i time, been under the necessity of doing some new 
| and signal service to the country, some act which 
should arouse the enthusiasm of the North, and 
strike terror into the hearts of the enemy. It 
‘cannot live upon its past reputation. Fortunate- 
| ly for its future the President obliged it to assert 
its power and do this commanding act. Impeach- 
ment came as a fresh inspiration; and while it re- 
united and encouraged the Republicans, it dis- 
| abled the Democrats; for they are unable either 
‘to defend Mr. Johnson or desert him. They are 





Congress earned 


in his high crimes and -misdemeanors, paralyzed on this issue, and reap all the evils of 


an enforced adherence to his cause, without any 
hope of ever deriving the benefits which usually 
attach to fidelity. 

In the conduct of the trial Congress has again lost 
some advantage by an over-anxiety to prove it- 
self impartial. The Senate should have held it- 
self, as Cesar did his wife, above suspicion. 
Not fora moment should it have admitted the 
possibility that it could be seriously accused of 
injustice in its dealings with Andrew Johnson, 
but should have tried him and removed him in 
two weeks. The case has been talked to death; 
the simple issue is buried under Alps and Him- 
alayas of words. And what has the Senate 
gained for itself by this dreary dragging out of the 
case? Nothing! Mr. Stanbery shows his contempt 
for the moderation of Senators by advising them 
not to convict the renegade Andrew Johnson in 
the Senate chamber. He tells them to seek out some 


subterranean dungeon and there erect the altar | 


and immolate the victim. 

To these unpleasant truths we refer not idly, 
but to make it more evident that the failure of 
impeachment will be the ruin of the Republican 
party. It is not to be questioned that the long de- 
lay of Congress in impeaching Mr. Johnson 


‘shook the confidence of the people in the courage 


of their leaders; it is equally certain that the use- 
lesa delays of the trial are wearing out the patience 
of the people. And if now, after this year of wait- 
ing, the vast avalanche of evidence, and the ocean of 
argument, the President is acquitted, then the Repub- 


' lican party will be convicted of a blunder which no 


political party could commit without killing itself. No 
nonsense about their magnanimity or their justice 
could conceal the monstrous stupidity of the po- 
litical leaders who should undertake to depose a 
President—and fail to do it! We donot speak of 
the graver aspects of a verdict of acquittal, for we 
take it as an established fact that Andrew John- 
son is guilty, and deserves to be removed. But 
we deal with the bare possibility that the same 


| timidity and ignorance which repeatedly defeated 


impeachment in the House may defeat it in the 


Senate, and declare that if the Republican party , 


cannot convict Andrew Johnson it cannot elect General 
Grant! 





Shall the Senate Debate ? 
Senator Wilson’s friends were very much sur- 
prised at his negative vote upon the motion to 
indefinitely postpone the following proposition :— 
Ordered, That after the arguments shall be 

| concluded, and when the doors shail be closed for 
| deliberation upon the final question, the official 
| reporters of the Senate shall take down the de- 
bates upon the final question, to be reported in 


the proceedings. 





the ladies and the great majority to remain. ) 


setting forth his views on the question of the ver- | 


The moment that | 


The result was 20 yeas, 27 nays. All the De- 
mocrats voted in the negative, with Republicans 
enough, including Gen. Wilson, to defeat its re- 
jection. The adoption of such an order would 
| postpone the conclusion of the trial t:// after the Chi- 
| cago Convention ; and we are sorry that Gen. Wil- 
son’s vote, in such company, not upon a merely 
collateral question, but upon a most important 
one, should give occasion for the suspicion that 
such may have been his motive. What the 
country needs is peace—the peace that can only 
result from the settlement of this great contro- 
versy; and that settlement should be as speedy 
as possible consistently with dignity and justice. 
It was bad enough to allow each of the managers 
to make his little or larger speech; it would be a 
grave public calamity to allow fifty-four Senators 
to postpone, almost indefinitely, the removal of 
this public enemy from his seat of power, by 
making interminable speeches, either for ‘‘bun- 
combe,” or, worse, for the purpose of delay. 








MINOR MATTERS. 


History Rereatine Itserr.—When Charles 
the First, the usurping Stuart, was tried, John 
| Bradshaw, an eminent barrister, presided. He 
| Was the impersonation of gravity and dignity. 
| Milton said of him that ‘‘not only on the tri- 
| bunal, but throughout his life, you would regard 
| him as sitting in judgment on kings.’”’ Were 
he a remote ancestor of our Chief Justice he 
could not be more creditably represented. 





Riguts or Naturayizep Citizens.—We do 
not regard it as creditable to our national sense 
of justice that even so irresponsible and unstates- 
manlike a legislator as Gen. Banks should put 
forth ina House bill the half-civilized provision 
that, to obtain from foreign powers the conces- 





zers, we should seize and imprison, without pro- 
| cess and without relief, the unfortunate citizens 
|of any country with which our negotiations may 
| chance to fail! Of course such a provision will 
| deservedly fall; but how savoring of outlawry 
and a barbarous age is the very suggestion! It 
| smacks of Robin-Hood and the Scottish-border 
| wars, and well finds lodgment in the brain of 


/one who has been nothing all his life if not sen- | 


sational. 

Tue Dignity or tue Senate.—It was un- 
questionably a breach of decorum for the specta- 
| tors in the Senate gallery on Wednesday to ap- 
plaud, even though moved thereto by the elo- 
| quence and earnestness of Mr. Bingham in charac- 
terizing the great criminal of the age; and the 
proposition of Mr. Grimes toeject theni all, inno- 
cent and guilty, may naturally though still unjus- 
tifiably have provoked a hiss in their then sensi- 
tive frame of mind; but when we know (as men- 
tioned in the article which follows just below) 
| that the Senate had only a few days before been 
most grossly insulted by counsel for the Presi- 
dent, who used the language of a bully and duel- 
ist, and it absolutely, by yea and nay vote, re- 
fused to censure him for so doing, we think the 
Senate, as is not unusual in similar instances, un- 
necessarily paraded its dignity at the expense of 
its consistency. 

Tue Imrroprieties or Depate.—A disgrace- 
ful affair has occurred in the lower branch of 
Congress. Two Western members, well known 
to the country, had previously had a misunder- 
standing, aad one of them, Mr. Washburne of 
Illinois, wrote a private letter (which got into 
| the newspapers) concerning the other, Mr. Don- 
jnelly of Minnesota, embodying charges which 
‘the latter quite naturally resented. On Saturday 
| Mr. Donnelly took occasion to deny the charges 
| in most indignant terms, and spoke of the Illinois 
Congressinan in language such as is seldom heard 
|in or out of Congress. Mr. Washburne rejoined 
in an equally offensive manner. On Monday, 
, both members apologized, a id the House appoint- 
(ed a Committee of Investigation. If the charges 
' against Mr. Donnelly are true, he should be ex- 

pelled; if false, that fate is due to the author of 
slander. Donnelly desires railroad land- 





the 


grants from Congress; Washburne strenuously | 


/opposes them. Hence the wrangle. It is bad 
| enough for members of opposite parties to quar- 
j rel; but when men of the same household differ 
| they had better wash their soiled linen in private. 


Tue Dienity oF THe Unitep States SeEn- 
| ATE.—A train of thought which has occupied 
;many minds finds expression in the following ar- 
ticle by the Philadelphia Jnquirer :-— 
| DBullyism before the Senate.—The favorite idea of 
‘the respectability of the United States Senate, 
and its immunity from the passions and turbu- 
lence which occasionally seem to justify the com- 
‘parison of the other House to a ‘“‘bear-garden,”’ 
| will not be sustained by the action of that body 
upon the motion of Mr. Sumner in relation to the 
|conduct of Mr. Nelson. The latter had, in the 
' true “chivalric’’ style fashionable in Congress in 
| the days of the fire-eaters, thrown out something 
| like a challenge to mortal combat to one of the 
/ managers, which was certainly a gross insult to 
| the Senators and an evil example in other respects. 
| The resolution of Mr. Sumner proposed nothing 
| but a declaration that the conduct of Mr. Nelson 
| ‘justly deserves the disapprobation of the Sen- 
;ate’’—a very mild method of phrasing it. Otfi- 
| cial respect might have induced that much, if not 
alittle more. But the Senate found the task of 
‘rising to a full vindication of its dignity a little 
| difficult. Indeed, Nelson, after having apologized, 
‘repeated the offense, notwithstanding which gross 
| defiance, even of the dictates of delicacy, the Sen- 
late, by a decided vote, laid the motion of Mr. 
Sumner upon the table, and refused to express 
‘any disapprobation of the ruffianly example of 
| Tennessee practice so disgustingly introduced by 
the lawyer trom Greenville. We do not know 
| whether there will be any further opportunities 


sion of our claims in regard to naturalized citi-: 


son W. Beard, Brookline; 4th, Eastes Howe, 
Cambridge, Thos. Russell, Boston; 5th, Roland 
G. Usher, Lynn, Eben F. Stone, Newburyport; 
6th, William A. Russell, Lawrence, Daniel W. 
| Gooch, Melrose; 7th, Geo. F. Riehardson, Low- 
elf, Edwin F. Waters, Newton; 8th, William W. 
Rice, Worcester, Geo. W. Johnson, Brookfield; 
| 9th, Alfred R. Field, Greenfield, David H. Mer- 
riam, Fitehburg; 10th, Ansel D. Briggs, Spring- 
field, Wm. M. Walker, Pittsfield. 

Alternates. — 1st, Alfred Macy, Nantucket; 
Joceph K. Baker, Jr., Dennis; 2d, Theodore Dean, 
Taunton, Ezra S. Beals, Weymouth; 3d, Roland 
Worthington, Boston, —, A. Stackpole, Bos- 
ton; 4th, Jonas Fitch, Boston, Jacob Sleeper, 
Boston; 5th, B. Perley Poore, Newbury, Willard 
P. Phillips, Salem; 6th, Eugene L. Norton, 
Charlestown, Fred. M. Stone, Waltham; 7th, 
| Addison G. Fay, Concord, M. T. Gardner, Shir- 
| ley; 8th, E. P. Halstead, Worcester, John S. Mead, 
Milford; 9th, Wm. B. Hall, Northampton, George 
W. Sawyer, Templeton; 10th, H. B. Smith, 
Westfield, Arthur Gilman, Lee. 

Rhode Island.—At Large.—Jas. D’Wolf Perry, 
Bristol; Lyman B. Frieze, Providence; Rowland 
G. Hazard, South Kingstown; John S. Champlin, 
Hopkinton. 

By Districts.—1st, Chas. C. Van Zandt, New- 
port, Lysander Flagg, Central Falls; 2d, William 
Sprague, South Kingstown, William Goddard, 
Warwick. 

Connecticut.—At Large.—Joseph R. Hawley, 
Hartford; O. H. Platt, Meriden; H. H. Stark- 
weather, Norwich; ‘Truman Warren, Water- 
town. 

By Districts.—1st, Wm. S. Pierson, Windsor, 
Patton Fitch, Quarryville (Bolton); 2d, Stephen 
W. Kellogg, Waterbury, Bartlett Bent, Jr., Mid- 
dlecown; 3d, Horace Smith, Colchester, Sabin L. 
Sayles, Killingly; 4th, Wm. G@. Coe, Winsted, 
A. H. Byington, Norwalk. 

Alternates.—H. K. W. Welch, Hartford; Henry 
Dudley, Winsted. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuinoton, May 5, 1868. 
IMPEACHMENT—ITS END APPROACHING. 

Doubtless by the time your paper goes to 
press the country, if not the world, will have 
learned by the telegraph the result of the great 
| trial, which, as I write, is still pending. Bing- 
ham, who occupied the session of yesterday and 
| is expected to continue his argument to-day, is 
‘the most fervid and impassioned in his style of 
| utterance, and in his manner of pointing his sen- 
tences by natural, unstudied gesticulation, of any 
and all the speakers upon either side; while he is 
also closely logical, clear, forcible, apposite in il- 
lustration, and thoroughly convincing. And, 
therefore, so far as popular oratory is concerned, 
the best of the wine has been kept till the last of 
| the feast. This is not said in derogation of any of 

those who have preceded him, whether managers 
‘for the House or counsel for the defence, who 
| have all spoken forcibly and argued ingeniously, 
|——those who sparred for Andy coming to time 
well, and doing their best in a bad cause, return- 
jing to the scratch valiantly when driven to the 
ropes, and picking up after going down under a 
crusher, and never throwing up the spouse. Per- 
| haps I ought to except daddy Nelson, the Ten- 
| hessee ex-judge. But even he evinced ability in 
| his peculiar way. His speech was able, consid- 
| ered as an obituary or an address before a historic- 
genealogic society, ornamented with appropriate 
citations from Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Byron 
and Goldsmith, and supplemented by a fierce in- 
| timation of an order for ‘‘pistols and coffve for two 
}and coffin for one” for himself and Ben Butler! 
Wasn’t that the height, or rather the depth, of the 
| ludicrous? 
| Considering his paucity of real, substantial ar- 
| gument, in contrast with his legal reputation, the 
| speech of Mr. Evarts was an amazingly small 
| hang-out for the size of the wash! Ile succeeded 
best in his essays at wit, or, more properly, at 
humor. These sometimes had a lambent flame, 
which lighted up the unearthly dreariness of hig 
; long-drawn legal quibbles and the strained an/l 
tortuous windings of his absurd logic. Perhaps 
tie best thing in this way was his endeavor to 
off-set Gov. Boutwell’s startling and weird-like 
picturing of the “hole in the sky”’ in the South- 
ern heavens as a fit place of banishment for ‘‘this 
enemy of two races,’’ the recreant Presilent. 
Evarts’ suggestion that manager Boutwell should 
| be the appointed officer to carry into execution 
| the sentence of banishment was an adroit turn to 
| the illustration; and his delineation of him start- 
| ing from the dome of the capitol and flying 
through the air with Andy on his back was ex- 
quisitely funny! I think that Gov. Boutwell him- 
self must have enjoyed it intensely. With Dr. 
Ollapod, in the ‘‘Poor Geutleman,’’ he might 
well say to the hatchet-faced New Yorker, ‘Good 
—very good ;—I owe you one!” 

Of the astonishing fertility of resource evinced 
by Gen. Butler, and his absolute inviacibility to 
attack, from first to last; and of the Vulcan-like 
force of old Thad. Stevens, in his brief argument, 
as well as of the thoroughness of examination 
of Johnson’s points of defence; the clear, calm 
logic, and forensic dignity of style, which charac- 
terized Boutwell’s exhaustive treatment of the 
whole question; and of Manager Williams’ irre- 
sistible law and logic combined—I have heard 
expressed but one opinion among unprejudiced 
persons whose judgment is wortin anything. 

As for the ex-Attorney General, his effort, 
considering his high legal repute, must be re- 
garded, when viewed as an argument, as on the 
whole of the Sir Forcible Feeble kind. Good 
rhetoric, though sometimes meretricious ; yet 
more a plea for mawkish sympathy than a com- 
pactly-welded rejoinder. Nobody here supposes 
that he has really been seriously sick, if indeed 
positively ill to any great extent. The truth is, 
probably, that for him to sit, day after day, under 





} 








for Nelson to show his belligerent spirit, for the 

' case on his side is supposed to be closed; but if 
‘he should break out with a few challenges to 
| everybody who does not believe that Johnson and 
‘the constitution are the same, it will not be be- 
' cause he has not Senatorial encouragment. 


New EnxcGianp DELEGATES To Cu1caco.—We 
present a fuil list of all the appointments, thus far 
| made, of delegates from New England to the Re- 
publigan National Convention, at Chicago, on the 
20th inst :— 

Maine.—At Large.—Samuel E. Spring, Port- 
land; T. A. D. Fessenden, Lewiston; Eugene 
Hale, Ellsworth; Hl. M. Plaisted, Bangor. : 

Alternates. —William M. McArthur, Liming- 


Butler’s trenchant and sleepless criticisin was to 
be like a toad under a harrow; and being deli- 
cately sensitive, and not very robust in physique, 
withal, he foresaw that to preserve himself in 
fit conditicn to make his final plea he must have 
rest and seclusion. That, I surmise, is about the 


whole of it. 
THE GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


As the decisive moment approaches, rumors, 
conjectures and imaginings of all sorts are a float. 
One says that Mrs. Senator Trumbull and Mrs. 
Senator Grimes have both expressed themselves 
in the gallery as opposed to conviction. Per 
contra, a gentleman of my acquaintance, of un- 








iton; A. C. Hervey, Bath. 

| By Districts.—ist, George F. Shepley, Port- | 
‘Jand; Mark H. Wentworth, Kittery; 2d, George | 
F. Beal, Norway, Luther Curtis, New Sharon; | 
i 3d, S. D. Lindsey, Norridgewock, Wales Hub- 
bard, Wiscasset. 

Alternates. —3d, S. Lathrop, St. Albans, Ed- | 
ward Five, Wiscasset. j 

New Hampshire —At Large.—Elijah M. Top- | 

\liff, Manchester; Charles S. Faulkner, Keene; | 
Wm. E. Chandler, Concord; John H. Bailey, 
! Portsmouth. 

Alternates.—David H. Buffum, Somersworth; 
Henry McFarland, Concord; Benj. F. Whidden, - 
Lancaster; Peter Kimball, Grafton. 

| By Districts.—lst, John E. Bickford, Dover, | 
Ezra Gould, Sandwich; 2d, Jas. F. Briggs, Hills- | 
‘boro’, Francis B. Ayer, Nashua; 3d, Edwin A. | 
| Vaughan, Claremont, Thomas P. Cheney, Hol- | 
| derness. eer ee 
| Alternates.—I1st, Albert C. Currier, East Kings- | 
‘ton, Wm. N. Blair, Laconia; 2d, Thos. B. Wattles, | 
| Pembroke, George W. Estabrook, Concord; 3d, 1 
William Russell, Jr., Plymouth, Evarts W. | 
‘arr, Littleton. | 
gy Stowe ge © Large.—T. W. Park, Benning- | 
|ton; Geo. T. Stannard, Burlington; Luther Ba- | 
‘ker, Newport; S. E. Pingree, Hartford. 
| By Districts. —lst, W. Y. W. Ripley, Rutland, | 
| Geo. C. Shepard, Montpelier; 2d, W. H. John- | 
|son, Bellows Falls, John C. Stearns, Bradford; | 
| 3d, Dana R. Bailey, St. Albans, Wm. W. Grout, | 
Barton. 
Massachusetts.—At Large.—Wnm. Claflin, New- 
ton; Henry Alexander, Jr., Springfield; Geo. B. 
Loring, Salem; Fraucis W. Bird, East Walpole. _ 
Alternates.—Charles O. Rogers, Boston; John 
B. Alley, Lynn; Witliam Cogswell, Salem; Jo- 
seph Tucker, Great Barrington. j : 
By Districts.—1st, Charies P. Stickney, Fall 
River; Silas F. Soule, Wareham; 2d, Heary L. 
Pierce, Dorchester, Henry B. Wheelwright, | 
Taunton; 3d, Edward W. Kinsley, Boston, Alan-' 


| 





questionable veracity, told me, on Saturday, that 
Mrs. Grimes told his sister, only a day or two 
before, in the gallery, that she had not the slight- 
est doubt that President Johnson would be re- 
moved! On the other hand, again, an employé of 
the White House told a next-door neighbor of a 
friend of mine that the President and family, and 
all about the house, were much more cheerful 
and encouraged since Fernando Wood’s return 
from New Yofk with the intelligence that $3,000,- 
000 in cash were accessible, if needed, to take 
care of the doubtful Senators! Think of the 
status of the morality of the Executive surround- 
ings which could make such utterances possible 
in that.locality, whatever may or may not be the 
fact about the three millions! 

Another story is that Senator Fessenden told 
a gentleman from Maine that he supposed that 
before many days he sbould probably be the best- 
abused man in the country; but whether abused 
by impeachers or anti-impeachers is not explained. 

So wags the tongue of busy-brained Rumor. 
Probably many things said are imagined or half- 
inferred from half-heard sentences accidentally 
dropped, which, if wholly listened to to the end, 
would present a different aspect of the case. I 
send you the batch of stories for what they may 
be worth. 

GOOD STORY ABOUT SENATOR SPRAGUE. 

A well-known physician of this city, intimate- 
ly acquainted with the opulent Rhode Island Sen- 
ator, who is distinguished as the husband of 
Chief Justice Chase’s daughter, recently rallied 
him, it is said, by an allusion to Mrs. Swisshelm’s 
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statement in a Pittsburgh paper, which has been 
extensively copied, that the Senator's wife 
‘lL openly proclaimed herself to be a “‘Demo- 
‘crat.” The Senator is said to have replied, with 
great nonchalance, “Oh, well, Mrs. Sprague has 
her politics, and Afr. Sprague has his!” It is al- 
leged that from the start he has been equally in- 
dependent on the impeachment question. 
; LEVERETT. 





From New York. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New York, May 4, 1868. 
POLITICAL. 

We have a lull in our politics. People are 
waiting for the termination of the impeachment 
trial and the nominations of the Chicago Conven- 
tion. Union League councils are thinly attended. 
People are reading miles of talk instead of talking 
themselves—a relief to many of us! Opinions do 
not vary much among the Republicans regarding 
impeachment. A few who are slow to think, and 
slower to action, think impeachment unwise, and 
likely to be injurious. Radical Republicans are 
glad that Congress has redeemed its blundering 
and ‘“‘dawdling’’ character; are pleased that it has 
at last (though late) taken a political ‘‘mad bull 
by the horns;’’ are delighted to see Northern pa- 
triotism once more confront Southern duplicity 
and classism. Even The Nation admits that im- 
peachment has not damaged trade nor made a 
panic in society, which it prophecied would result 
if “the impeachers” succeeded in their madness! 
So' The Nation gravely stands on elegant stilts, 
writing with perfumed ink its limping approval 
of radicalism. 

IMPEACHMENT LITERATURE. : 

Two pamphlets have been printed in our city 
on the impeachment cause and issue. One is 
named ‘Three Great Battles for Constitutional 
Government.’’ It has no title-page, nor publish- 
er’s or printer’s name. But I know where it was 
printed. It is a copperhead pamphlet that is 
ashamed of its father. It has seven pages of 
text, and nine pges devoted to a reprint of the 
Grant-Johnson correspondence. Some 5000 were 
printed, but where circulated I cannot ascertain. 
The other is eight pages in favor of Congress. It 
is written by a gentleman who has been for years 
violently opposed to the Republican party. ‘‘Con- 
gress and the President’’ is its title. The author 
withholds his name. It contains two passages 
worth extracting. Let me present them to your 
readers. In the first the author affirms that Con- 
gress represents the will of the people :— 

Starting from the principle that, in such a gov- 
ernment as ours, it is the duty of the minority to 
submit to the will of the majority, at least until 
that will assumes so tyrannical a shape as to jus- 
tify violent resistance, ¢. e., insurrection, and that 
the proper remedy for the minority is to try and 
convert a sufficient number of the majority to 
their way of thinking as to turn the minority in- 
to a majority; and, as Congress very tolerably 
represents, the people, and is at any rate the 
mode of representation thereof, which an im- 
mense majority of the people prefer, the will of 
the people must be taken to be that which Con- 
gress expresses, and the laws passed by Congress 
must be obeyed. 

In the following sentences he makes an earnest 
appeal :— 

I earnestly appeal to all persons not blinded by 
passion and party to consider this matter by the 
light of reason and theconstitution. Presidents, 
like all other holders of power when they once | 
get it, won’t part with it if they can help it, and 
never before this Congress could a tenure-of- 
office bill have been passed over the veto with 
which every President would be sure to meet it. 
It has now passed—can any sane man reading 
our history and our constitution now doubt its 
constitutionality? And I earnestly implore my 
fellow-countrymen, in this crisis of our history, 
not to suffer themselves to be led away by party | 
prejudice, but calmly and deliberately to investi- | 
gate for themselves, with the constitution and 
our history before them, and not accept, without 
examination, the ipse dizit of any man or party. 


amount, he says he has lost by his tunnel con- 
tract, or rather by the breaking of that contract. 
There are many who have examined the subject 
who think his claim eminently just. 

An ordinance was recently passed by the city 
council of Springfield, Missouri, raising the sala- 
ry of the mayor. The mayor held the ordinance 
till after the election, and then, finding that a Re- 
publican had been chosen to succeed him, ve- 
toed it. Every Democrat voted for its first pas- 
sage, and every one, convinced by the mayor’s 
arguments, voted against passing it over the veto. 

Wm. Wells Brown delivers his lecture on the 
origin and early history of the African race, at 
the Tremont Temple to-morrow (Sunday) even- 
ing. Wendell Philips is to preside. Mr. Brown 
has delivered this lecture in the State of New 
York, and through the West, where it was well 
received. The New York Evening Post said of it 
that the facts which he produces are new, and 
exhibit great research, and that the lecture, “‘be- 
sides being intensely interesting, is an able and 
manly vindication of his race from the charge of 
natural inferiority.” 

A correspondent at Montreal writes us that Mr. 
T. D’Arcy McGee, at his last election, took the 
temperance pledge, and till his death remained a 
consistent total-abstainer. A short time before 
his decease he was asked to speak on the temper- 
ance movement; his reply was that he did not 
wish to commit himself until he gave himself a 
fair trial for at least a year. Our correspondent 
believes if he had lived he would have been a 
great help to the cause, as he held firm to the 
pledge in spite of the doctors and other temptations 
to which he was exposed. It is said no less than 
six doctors recommended him to use spirits for 
the benefit of his health. 

M. Chabol, a French gentleman who was with 
us last year, has published a book concerning 
America. From it we learn that when Horace 
Greeley went bail for Jefferson Davis ‘‘more than 
six thousand subscribers at the Far West at once 
stopped their paper; that one reason why the 
Irish are generally Democratic is that their love 
of city life and of the profession of “ ’longshore- 
men” makes them friends of foreign commerce 
and therefore of free trade; ‘that all the most dis- 
tinguised writers of the North” write for the 
Loyal Publication Society; and that'the Harvard 
professors “during the war wrote a series of 
articles which they sent every week to four hun- 
dred little country papers.” 

Rachel Garrett, wife of the well-known Quaker 
philanthropist, Thomas Garrett, of Wilmington, 
Del., died in that city on the 20th ult., at the age 
of 76. She was one of the earliest as well as one 
of the most self-sacrificing and devoted of the abol- 
itionists of a slave-owning State, and was ex- 
posed to unusual dangers. She shared bravely 
the labors and trials of her husband. She had 
been to him, most emphatically, asin the quaint 
old Quaker marriage ceremony she more than 
thirty years before promised to be, ‘‘a loving and 
faithful wife until death.”” She was his loving 
companion, and his discreet and faithful helpmeet 
in all the once-dangerous deeds of charity his 
generous heart prompted him tu extend to fugi- 
tives from bondage, and has with him passed 
through trying scenes of domestic trouble and 
financial embarrassment. Such women hallow 
earthly existence! 

With the sole exception of Alabama, where a 
combination of untoward circumstances prevent- 
ed a full vote, the rebel States that have voted 
have accepted reconstruction. It is therefore a 
political success, and justifies Congress in its leg- 
islation. The following table shows the number 
of registered voters in each of five States, and the 
majorities which each of them have given for uni- 
versal suffrage. These majorities are not official, 





‘The law once passed over the Presidential veto, a | 
veto which he had a perfect right to give, it be- | 
came the duty of the President to execute the 
law; and the President has been guilty of tyranny | 
and usurpation if he has violated that law. 


This author belongs to a class who generally 
wake up to a sense of danger when it is too late. 
They are the passive supporters of oppression. 
In this case we believe the conversion is in time. 
The people will uphold themselves in defiance of 
ignorance, cupidity, barbarism and foreign senti- 
ments rankling among us. ANGLO-Saxon. 








BRIEF NOTES. 

Hon. George F. Hoar and wife, of Worcester, 
spend the summer abroad, leaving New York on 
Wednesday last. 

The new bail bond of Jeff. Davis is endorsed 
by Horace Greeley, Cornelius Vanderbilt and 
Gerrit Smith for 825,000 each. 

Before our next issue we expect to be on our 
way to Chicago. Our editorial columns will be 
left in charge of Franklin Williams, Esq. 

A son of Robert Morris, the colored lawyer of 
this city, will graduate this summer at the Col- 
lege of St. Sulpice, Montpelier, France. Lis par- 
ents will be present on the occasion. 

Many readers of the Advertiser will welcome 
‘Dixon"’ back to its columns. ‘‘Wachusett,’’ his 
substitute, has been able, but too conservative or 
prejudicedto do justice to the impeachers. 

“‘The Modern Minotaur’’ is the title Mr. F. W. 
Bird has given to another exposition of the affairs 
of the Hoosac Tunnel. It is conclusive, and, of 
course, it is honest. He would abandon the work 
at once. 

Washington atmosphere seems to be provoca- 


complaint is that the National Theological Institute, 
for the education of colored preachers (managed 
by whites, of course), should get at loggerheads! 

We are glad to hear that Mrs. Ella Davis Rock- 
wood is convalesceut from a very serious attack 
of ulcerated throat, at the house of Wendell 
Phillips, in this citv. Mrs. Rockwood’s life was 
at one time despaired of. 

Chief-of-Police Kurtz, after a protracted and 
serious illness, is out again to the gratification of 


as the official returns have not yet been received, 
but they are made up from reliable sources, and 
are rather below than above the truth :— 





Whites. Blacks. Constitution Maj. 
Arkansas. ...........+ 43,170 23,146 1.800 
Lousiana ........... 44.723 82,865 15,000 
Georgia .............. 95,303 93,147 8.000 
North Carolina. ,.....193.060 71.657 10,000 
South Caroilina....... 45,751 79.585 43.608 
MOO ickacehese 332,007 350,400 78.408 


There is a valuable lesson in these figures for 
those who are really anxious to understand the 
true state of public opinion at the South. Even 
an excess of white voters has not brought defeat, 
and not the whole of the black majority, as in 
Louisiana, has favored the Congressional policy. 





Business Notes. 

We desire to aivise the ladies what wonderful new un- 
pronounceable things in the Silk line Messrs. Jonpan, Marsa 
& Co.’s buyers are procuring expressly for their benefit. 
Really, Stewart never had such a varied assortment as they 
now have. Their Washington street store is a whole art- 
gallery. 

Somebody, envious of the success and good name of the 
American House, in this city, started the story that the 
price of board had been advanced. A slight extra charge is 
necess .rily made for those apartments containing bathing 
and closet conveniences, but the regular rates remain as 
heretofore. 

By reason of a late unfortunate fire on their premises, 
Messrs. Gavert, Scripner & Co., 16 Temple place, are offer- 
ing great inducements to purchasers of Dress Goods. Many 
of these are imperceptibly damaged—in fact ‘‘as good as 
new,”’—and our lady friends are advised to take advantage of 
the rare opportunity. 

One of the most convenient as well as economical inven- 
tions of the present age is a travelling-trunk of wood, which 
can be manufactured to cost one-quarter less than a leather 
trunk, to weigh one-third less, and to resist very much 


| subject to be introduced by a Report, prepared by the Sec- 


| special interest at this time and in this country. 


| Jations of Religion to Philanthropy and Social Reform. This 
| subject will be introdaced by a Report prepared by Mr. F. 


CONANT’S BINDER. 
The Very Thing for Magazines, Music, Ke. 
We have commended CONANT’S BINDER in these col- 
amns as the neatest, cheapest and most convenient article 
of the kisd ever handled. We have a supply at office, 


which we can furnish friends at the following prices : — 


Ne. 1,—Adapted to Our Young Folks, and similar- 
sized magazines 50 cts. 


Ne. 2,—Adapted to the Atlantic, Harper’s, Put- 
NS BR cn vn cvakscksarkecmechs Sats sheewesne 50 cts 


Ne. 3,—Adapted to the Riverside, Every Saturday, 
Sass... ees ciuaNbana Kee Swot eeneteees PES ee 60 ets. 


Ne. 3},—Adapted to the Phrenological Journal, and 
similar-sized journals......... ..... eLcuereMeew cae 76 cts. 
Agriculturist, 
i Svewow age ose 75 ets. 
Adapted to ers Wi Scienti, 
"lee sateen piped IM 5 25 
Masie Size,—Adapted to the various Publishers’ 
Sheet-Music......... 0... .0se0s EEE on «eee 1.00 
This is a cheap and durable method of binding magazines, 
papers and music. Extremely simple. New numbers can 
be added as received. 
The Binders forwarded by mail, rREE OF POSTAGE, as per 
number of size, upon receipt of price. 
Send orders to CHARLES W. SLACK, 
Commonwealth office, Boston. 


THE COMMON WEALTH. 
PREMIUMS CONTINUED! 


We offer Tot COMMONWEALTH a8 


An Independent and Pregressive Radical- 
Repablican Journal, 


with a general interest in all matters pertaining to 
Politics, Literature, Art and News. 


ONE COPY, ONE YEAR......... wade scavenvnae $3.00. 
ONE COPY, SIX MONTHS..... FS ESR CAS oes 1.60. 


To those who have a disposition to do a little work for the 
paper, we will reward them, upon sending a new subscriber, 
and $3.00, by a copy of either the books—Phillips’ Speeches, 
Parker's Life-Thoughts, Mrs. Dall’s Women, Mrs. Child’s 
Republic, or the Riverside Magazine. Or, to encourage those 
who have done well, and desire to do better, we offer the fol- 


lowing . 
ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS 
for a new subscriber :— 
“The Stadent and Schoolmate,* 
ONE OF THE BEST of the juvenile monthly magazines 
tull of spirit and instruction. 
“Ekkeoes from Kentucky,’ 
NASBY’3 new book, with eight original illustrations— very 
rich! 








The ‘‘Globc”’ Shakspeare, 
ENGLISH EDITION, complete, compact, and elegantly 


printed ! 
“Our Boys and Girls,’ 


‘OLIVER OPTIv’S” popular magazine for youth, which 
comes once-a-week, and is always welcomed with delight ! 
CHARLES W. SLACK, 
Editor and Proprietor, 
8 Bromriz.p (near Washin ton) St., Boston. 
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A STORMY TIME. 
A stormy tiie the ‘‘signs” portend, 
Our country is to see this year; 
In ban Js will politicians blend 
To make their party lines more clear ; 
Jach with a different policy 
Will strive to prove that they are right ; 
But let’s keep cool, and wait to eee, 
When time shall give us clearer light. 
The Bors will not thus disagree 
About where they shall buy their ‘‘Cioraes ;”” 
Who know ’twill for their interest be 
To purchase them at Gzorce FENNO’s. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 








te FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 
The first annual meeting of this Association (which was or- 
ganized at the convention in Iorticultural Hall last May) 
will be held in BOSTON, on the 23th and 29th of this pres- 
ent May. 
The meeting will begin on THURSDAY, the 28th, at 3 
P.M., with a session for business (the electiou of officers, 
hearing of reports, &c.,) at the PARKER-FRATERNITY 
HALL, 554 Washington street. 

On FRIDAY, the 29th, there will be a general convention, 
with three sessions, in TREMONT TEMPLE 
The moroing session, beginning at ten o'clock, will be oc- 
cupied by speakers representing a wide variety of religious 
opinion and organizstion, each of whom is expected to re- 
port what he sees of most importance from his own point 
of view, as bearing on the religious problems that are of 





The afternoon session will be devoted to tree discussion on 
the question of Religious Organization and Worship,—the 


retary of the Association, on the present condition and ten- 
dencies of society in this respect. 
In the evening the topic for consideration will be the Re- 


B. Sansorn ; and the report will be followed by addresses 
and discussion. 
Further particulars with regard to speakers will be an- 
nounced hereafter. WM. J. POTTER, Secretary. 
May 9. st 





te WM. WELLS BRO WN, will deliver his 
gieat Historical Lecture on the 
ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 
—or— 
THE AFRICAN RACE, 
—atT— 
TREMONT TEMPLE, 


SUNDAY EVENING, MAY 10, 1868. 
WENDELL Paitips, Esq., will preside. To commence at 8 
o'clock, precisely. Doors open at 7. Admission 25 cents. 
May 2. 2t 





te WM. ARNOLD GREENE, Insrructor 
IN THE ART OF READING AND Poustic Speakine.—Apply at 
New England Conservatory of Music, or at A. A. CHILDS 
& CO., 127 Tremont street. 

W. A. G. will answer calls of Lyceum Ccmmittees for the 
next season. 


Send to him for Circular. 3m May 2. 





GF SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es- 
pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure of 
di of the Stomaca and Urinary ORGANS, RHEUMATISM 





more bard usage. The trunks are made to ble solid 
oak, ash, mahogany, rosewood, &c. They are exceedingly 
beautiful, and must, we think, to a great extent take the 
place of the common trunk. By improved clamps and fas- 
tenings (which form a part of the patent), they are mide 
very strong. Messrs. R. Horton & Sons, East Somerville, 
Mass., are the manufacturers, and Revsey Horron, Jr., 73 
Haverhill street, have them for sale. A few are on exhibi- 
tion at No. 43 Summer street. We have thoroughly exam- 
ined these useful articles, and are fully satisfied that th-y 
are what is claimed for them. For twenty-five dollars a per- 
fectly satisfactory article can be had—most economic of 
room, with every possible interior convenience, stoutly fas- 
tened and riveted, &c., &c. Lesser sizes, of course, can be 
had for less price, even down to five dollars. We advise all 
travellers to look at these trunks. 





Dramatic Notes. 
Boston Theater.—Benefits bave been the order of the day, 





many friends.—Ofticer Cook, the polite attendant 
at City Hall, who has lately lost two sons, has 
had a purse of nearly $275 presented to him by 
the occupants of the building. 

‘‘Brick” Pomeroy is much disgusted by the 
movement in favor of General Hancock, and 
says :-— 

*‘What a nice thing it would be for the Demo- 
crats to nominate and elect a man for President 
who is liable to be indicted, tried, convicted and 
executed for the murder of Mrs. Surratt and 
others.’’ 

The /’ost seems to have a special spite against 
Gov. Boutwell. Is it possible this animosity ex- 
tends as far back as the Coalition times, when, a 
dishonorable proposition having been made to 
Sov. Boutwell by a party who shall now be name- 

_less, it was resented with a manlivess and vigor 
that could not be forgiven? 

The Legislative House committee on the judi- 
ciary advise the House to return to the Governor 
his message to the House concerning the license 
bill; maintaining that he has no right to allow a 
bill to become a law by the expiration of five 
days without his signature to which he has the 
objections that he has expressed towards the li- 
cense-bill. 

It was like Gov. Boutwell to say:—‘I cannot 
be mistaken in the view that no man connected 
with the removal of Mr. Johnson can consent to 
profit by that removal (unless so required by 
law ) without subjecting himself to the severest and 
most deserved public censure.” 

The committee of the Legislature on the Hoo- 
sac tunnel have been unable to agree upon the 
memorial of Gen. Haupt, who asks to be paid 
one or two hundred thousand dollars, which 


| or, rather, the week. Attractive programmes have been 
| presented to generally good-sized audiences. On Wednes- 
| day evening Mrs. Booth (ace Agnes Perry) benefitted. The 


GeneRat Desiuitr, Dropsies, Carontc GonoRRH@aA and Cu- 
Tangous Diseases. For those suffering from the effects of 
excesses of any kind. it is perfectly invaluable. It never fails 
toeffectacure. Priceone dollar per bottle. For sale by 
apothecaries generally, and by JOHN A. BURLEIGH, 
ag 8 Druggist, Boston, a General Agent. 

eb. 1. m 








MARRIAGES. 





In this city, 29th ult., by Rev. Dr. Huntington, T. Dennie 
Boardman to Annie F., daughter of James Leeds. 

30th ult., by Rev. C. F. Barnard, Mr. H. H. Jordan to 
Miss Annie FE. Spear. 

30th ult., by Rev. Rowland Connor, Mr. Edwin Richmond 
to Mra. Olive P. Dearborn. 

5th inst.. by Rev George L. Chaney, Mr. George H. May- 
nard to Miss Ilarriet E. Henry; Mr. Varnum H. Hiil to Miss 














A. Ella Sibley. 

5th inst., by Rev Edward P. Thwing, Albert C. Worth to | 
Miss Carrie E. B. Thwing. j 

In Dorchester. 30th ult., by Rev. Frederick Hinckley, Mr. 
George W. Webster, of St. Louis, to Miss Susie C., daugh- 
ter of John Andrew, Esq. 

In Watertowc, 29th ult., by Rev. J. Weiss, Mr. Nathan 
B. Goodnow, of Boston, to Miss Susie A. Brown, of W. 








| of the sion was eoh d by the app of 
| her spouse, J. B. Booth, who has been so long absent from 
| the Boston boards that he is, professionally speaking, al- 
mosta stranger. The gentleman has a splendid form and 
| one of the finest stage-faces we ever looked upon. His voice 
| is of good quality, but of rather higher pitch than one would 
| expect to come from such a chest. His performance of 


j Jacques, in ‘As You Like It,"* was more to our liking than 
| that of Petruchio. The description of the ‘Seven Ages of ' 


| Man’? was finely delivered and very impressive. Mrs. Booth, 
j although suffering from illness, acted charmingly.—Mr. 
| Louis Aldrich has a benefit this (Saturday) erening, and we 
| sincerely hope that this promising youag actor may be 
| greeted by a large audience. His professional merits are 
| well known, and it only remains to add that his personal 
| conduct is always such as to entitle him to respect and es- 


| teem.— Madame Ristori appears next week in the play of | 


| Sor Teresa (**Sister Theresa’) in which she created a great 
|reensation in Havana. , 
i EE 


Political. 
| Acommittee of Democratic soldiers and sail- 


| ors, which met in New York lately, included 
, Generals J. B. Steedman, ranger, fr. 
'P. Blair, Jr., H. W. Slocum, Kilby Smith, G. P. 
, Este, Alexande> McCook, Henry E. Davies, Jr., 
| Col. Frank G. Noyes, and others. They are all 
{unanimous for Gen. Hancock as the Dem- 
| ocratic candidate for the Presidency, with Sen- 
‘ator Hendricks of Indiana, for Vice- dent. 
The House of Representatives request the 
President to send a fleet of war-vessels to the 
| Gulf of St. Lawrence for the purpose of protect- 
{ing our fishermen from the excessive tax im- 
epatg the Canadian authorities, by a vote of 
| 92 to 39. 








| General Henry H. Wells, the present Governor | 


lof Virginia under General Schofield’s appoint- 
| ment, was nominated to that office by the 
| lican State Convention. 

the nomination of Lieutenanf-Governor. The 
| resolutions endorsed Grant and Wilson. 














In this city, 2d inst., Miss Jennie Bolden, daughter of the 








pub- . 
ements received | 


| late Capt. Joseph Bolden. 
| 34 imst.. Jane, wife of Henry Grew, of Dorchester. 
| _In South Boston, 6th inst., Mrs. Coarlotte Hepworth, wife 
{ of the late George Hepworth, 64 yrs. 6 mos. 

In Newton Centre, 4th inst.. Percival W. Bartlett, late 
Master of the Adams School, East Boston, 46. 





In Medford, 2d inst., Joseph L. Goldthwait, 46. 
In Wareham, 3d inst., Dr. Frances M. Lincoln, son of M. 
| S. Lincoln, 38 yrs. 3 mos. | 
| In New York, 5th inst., Helen Julia, wife of Chandler 

| Robbins, of New York. and daughter of the late Benjamin , 
| C. Wilvocks, of Philadelphia, 23. | 
| “Im Sagua la Grande, Cuba, 18th ult., of yellow fever, 
| Henry Lyon, late of Needham, Mass.,a g:aduate of Tufts, 
| College of the claes of 1863, 26 rrs. § mos. i 


FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 


GAVETT, SCRIBNER & CO, 


No.16 Temple Place, 


Have redpened their store, and now offer for sale their entire 


DAMAGED STOCK 
—or— 


RICH AND VALUABLE 


DRY GOODS, 


(OCCASIONED BY THEIR LATE FIRE,) 


-| Prices that will insure the Sale ef every 


article at once. 
AMONG WHICH ARE: 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
FRENCH AND IRISH POPLINS, 
FRENCH AND LONDON SERGE, 
FRENCH BRILLIANTS, 
FRENCH PERCALS, 

FRENCH ORGANDIE MUSLINS, 


FRENCH CASHMERE LONG AND 
SQUARE SHAWLS, 


TOGETHER WITH A CHOICER STOCK 


—or— 


LADIES’ BLACK DRESS GOODS 


THAN CAN BE FOUND ELSEWHERE. 


GAVETT, SCRIBNER & CO., 


16 Temple Place. 


lt 


AT RETAIL. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


ARE NOW OPENING 


BRILLIANT NOVELTIES 


SILKS, 


Embracing the most beautiful Colors and Styles, yet de- 
vised by the most 


May 9. 








CELEBRATED LYONS FABRICANTS. 
This large, varied and entirely new assortment includes 


Pekin Nemonrs, 
Pequete, 
Faconne Gaetana, 
Faconne Van Duk, 
Broche Soubise, 
Brocatelle, 
Chene Pompadour, 
Grisaille Raye, 
Cadrille. 
— ALSO — 
Moire Antique, 
Gros Grain, 
Poult de Soie, 
Taille, 
Black and Colored Satins. 


— AND — 
OUR SPECIAL FAVORITE MAKE 
— oF — 
BLACK SILKS, 
Which, after the severests tests of hard wear and tear, are 


Acknowledged to be Unequalled. 





fa 


(4 Purchasers may tly rely upon the quality 
and manufacture of all our Silk Goods, inasmuch as we de- 
vote very careful attention to their material and finish, and 
are always prepared to sell them 





—satT— 


Lowest Possible Prices. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


242 to 250 Washington Street. 
May 9. lt 








WOOD HANGINGS. 


Persons who are about Papering 


HALLS, 
DINING-ROOMS, 
CHAMBERS, 
KITCHENS, 
PARLORS, 
LIBRARIES, 


SHOULD EXAMINE THE 


Wood Hangings, 
AS THEY ARE 
Mach more beautiful than any Paper. 








THEY CaN BE WaSHED WiTsouT INsuRING THE Woop, 
—AND— 


Are Impervious te all Moisture. 





43 Summer Street, Boston, 


OVER CARNES’S CLOTHING STORE. 
4t 


BARKER’S 
PATENT WINDOW SCREEN. 


A perfect protection from Fires, Mosqurros, 
4ND ALL Insects. The frame consists of 
sockets and light wooden rods, which 
together and hold the netting, without 
use of any tacks or other fastening. 
he frame will fit any window by merely 
off the w rods the proper 
It is put up in light, compact and 
to retail im the stores. 
retail by 


May 9. 













pac’ 
at wholesale and 


GEORGE COOLIDGE, 


No. 3 Milk Street, Boston, 


Patentee’s Sole Agent for the United States. Send for Cir- 
cular. tf May ¥. 











'TRY THE CELEBRATED 
BONE POLISH, 


| For Windows, Mirrors, Lamp Chimneys, Silver, Plated and | 
| Tin Ware, Harness and Carrisge Mountings, &c. It will in- 
| stantly cleanse Paint, Glass, ete., without soap, water or | 
'slops. Price 25 cents per box. Sold at wholesale and re-| 
| tail by GEORGE COOLIDGE, Proprietor, 3 Milk street, Bos- | 
| te. tt May9. | 

OLIVER DITSON &CoO., 

277 Washington Street, Boston, 


Publish upwards of 500 music books, comprising 
tical works in branch of 














KIDDER, PEABODY &Co. 
BANKERS, 


40 State Street, 
BUY AND SELL BILLS ON 


London, 
France and 
Germany. 


GOLD AND SILVER COIN. 
—aLso— 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Feb. 22. ly 


HOWE 
SEWING MACHINES, | 
FOR FAMILY SEWING AND MANUFACTURING. } 
PLUMMER & WILDER, | 


General N. E. Agents, No. 59 Bromfield street, Boston. 
Apr. 25. 3m 











GEO. C. RAND & AVERY, 


Printers, 
8 CORNHI LU, BOSTON. 





This House, established in 1842, and occupying a position 
near the centre of trade, continues to make contracts and 
execute orders for any and all kinds of 


Printing, 


from the manufacture of the largest Book to the printing of 
the smallest Card or Label. Our 


BOOK COMPOSITION 


Rooms contain a complete stock of the newest and most de- 
sirable styles of BOOK TYPE; and having a strong corps of 
competent proof-readers, and s large number of skillful 
workmen constantly employed, we offer unusual facilities 
for the making of the best 


Electrotype and Stereotype Plates, 


and the prompt issue of handsome Letter-press REPORTS, 
CATALOGUES, SERMONS, LECTURES, LAW CASES, and 
every variety of PAMPHLET WORK. Our Rooms devoted 
to 


BOOK PRESSWORK 


are complete and spacious, and furnished with a large num 
ber (over twenty) of the well-known ADAMS POWER 
PRESSES, acknowledged to be superior to any press in the 
market f.r Book Printing. 


FINE JOB PRINTING, 


such as is required by the Mercantile Community, we make 
a specialty of, comprising 
Bill-Heads, Circulars, 
Cards, Certificates, 
Receipts, Policies, 
Notes, Tags, 
Labels, &c., &c. 


CHECK BOOKS, 


in every variety of style. made to order, with the Revenue 
Stamp printed in ; and, in fact, every description of work 
executed pertaining to the business of Printing. 

We devote especial attention to the 


MANUFACTURE OF BOOKS, 


in which we have had large experience ; and we invite cor- 
respondence from Publishers and authors everywhere, with 
a view te the production of volumes complete, including the 
making of Stereotype Plates, Paper, Printing and Binding. 

An eype'isnce and reputation of over twenty-five years 
warrant us in guaranteeing satisfaction to all who may fa- 
vor us with their patronage. 


GEORGE C. RAND & AVERY, 


3 Cornhill, Boston. 


GEORGE C. RAND, ORRIN F. FRYE. 


Mar. 28. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, 
3m 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$5,200,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$526,000, 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in paymen 
of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL Poticres Non-FoRreITaBLe under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the extent of 
their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, 
issued by this Company, WILL CONTINUE IN FORCE after the 
annual cash PAYMENT OF PREMIUM HAS CEASED, no other 
condition of the policy being violated. Only four different 
ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice 
to show the practical working of the law referred to above 





























PAYMENTS IN CASH. 
l ee | ee ee es ee 
P. - a a a ae |a a 
o ys 2 eo _ i eo 2 
tweet EYE) CPaLe 
z pe jaye ae ej ele 
wa 2 al CC) oO * » | © | 
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3 e852 23 29 58 28 & 
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25 293 1 2282 1703 1194 72/5. 315 360 
30 829 1 38002 2773 2594 2465 258'6 229 
35 1 382 123 274 465 56 416 359 
40 1 49 2 933 1254 1235 866 166 276 
Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a Single life, on the Lirz and ENDOWMENT plans. 
This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, and 


has at risk 


$50,000,000. 


For pamphlets and circulars giving details of the Compa- 
by’s operations, address either the President or S tary. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presipent. 
JOSZPH M. GIBBENS, Sgcretaryr. 
Wa. W. Mortanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


Wa ter C. Wriaut, Actuary. April 4. 


J. M. CARROLL & CO., 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY, and LADIES FUR- 
NISHING GOODS. 


Rooms, 174 Tremont Street (opp. the Common), Boston. 
Miss J. M. CARROLL. Mrs. M. H. Harpy. 
Mar. 7. sm 














“PEERLESS.” 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


FOR THE CELEBRATED 


“PEERLESS” COOKING STOVE, 


—at— 
THE EXPOSITION UNIVERSE! LE, 
PARIS, 1867. 


ALSO, TWELVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES TAKEN DURING 
THE LAST YEAR. 


The Best Cooking Steve Ever Made! 
FOR COAL AND WOOD. 


It is the ‘‘Pgxrirss,”’ because it is superior to all other 
Cooking Stoves in Economy, Sumpiicity, CLEANLINESS, Bak- 
ina, Roastine and Bgacrr. 

Ist. E Y. A patented method of hea‘ing the air and 
conveying it through the oven, saves from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of fuel. 

2d. Siuspuicrry. Itis easily managed. The re can be 
perfectly controlled and kept through an entire season with- 
out rekindling. 

3. CLEANLINESS. 
ing the grate. 

4th. Baxina. Its large oven, wherein all parts are of 
equal temperature, bakes as erenly as a brick oven, and that 
without turning the article. It bakes quickly. 

5th. Roastine. A current of hot air constantly passing 
through the oven so thoroughly ventilates it that it reasts 
as well as atin kitchen. 

6th. Beauty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 
Well moulded, artistically designed and smoothly cast, it is 
the most beautiful as well as the most serviceable Stove 
the market. 

PO oe apse is WARRANTED to be and to do all that is claim 
‘or it. 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


87, 89 and 91 North Street, Beston. 


For sale by our agents throughout the country. 
Apr. 25, tf 





No dust escapes white shaking or dump- 











A SAFB, 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 

It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia Facia 

lis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty-four 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO OK THREE PILLS. 
No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed 
to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and gen- 
eral nervous de.angements,—of many years standing,—af- 
fecting the entire system, its use fora few days, or a few 
weeks at the utmost, always affords the most astonishing re- 
lief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete and perma- 
nent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 
ALWays be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MosT EMI- 
NENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unquali- 
fied approval. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price, and postage. 





One package.........$1.00 ....... Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages........ ee 7 Ss 
Twelve packages..... DORs as ee 


J. A. WHIPPLE, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTIST, 


297 Washington St., Boston, 


Takes PHOTOGRAPHS, PORCELAINS, and copies }a: 
Photographs from old Daguerreatypee. Tiakypes end Card 


EXCELLENT LIKENESSES 


of those who have before been unable to obtaim good 
and is especially successful in taking the a 


LIKENESSES OF LITTLE CHILD EN. 
He spares no pains in making Photographs that are 
Perfectly Satisfactory 
va depts one of his patrons, and would be pleased to have 
4 CALL AND EXAMINE 


the large and interesting collection of Photogra x 
bition at his rooms, eren eam 


No. 297 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


Corner of Temple, over Hogg, Brown & Taylors. 
Mar. 28. 8m 








L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 


Neo. 322 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALSRS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
C3" Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassersand 
Tachers. tf Apr. 4. 











—— = ce ene 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ITY OF BOSTON.—AssessMent oF Taxes. 
No Statements Received after June 15,2 P.M City 
Hatt, May 1, 1868.—The Assessors of the city of Boston 
hereby give notice to the inhabitants of said city, and all 
other persons liable to pay taxes therein, that their office 
will be open on and after the FIRST DAY OF MAY until and 
including the FIFTEENTH DAY OF JUNE, from 9 A. M. to 
2 P.M, to receive the valuation of estates, and all persons 
liable to be taxed in said city are hereby required to brin 
in at the said office true and perfect lists of all the polls an 
schedules and estimates: f the real and personal estates for 
which they are liable to pay taxes. Copartnerships having 
a place of business in Boston, and also in some other city or 
town within the Commonwealth, are especially notified to 
bring in a statement in accordance with the 15th section of 
the llth chapter of the General Statutes. Persons holding 
estates in trust, whether for miuors or otherwise, are par- 
ticularly requested to furnish the A swith stat t 
in relation to such «states. When estates of persons de- 
ceased have been divided during the past year, or have 
changed hands from other caus: s, the executor, or adminis- 
trator, or other person interested, is required and warned to 
give notice of such change, and in default of such notice, 
will be held to pay the tax assessed, although such estate 
has been wholly distributed and paid over. The following 
enumeration may serve as a guide to assist inhabitants in 
making up their statements: Polls, number of twenty 
years old and upwards; real estate; money at interest ; and 
other debts due more than they are indebted or pay imterest 
for; shares ani stocks in banks, wherever located, and in 
insurance, manufacturing and other incorporated eompa- 
nies, chartered or organized under the laws of avy State, 
other than Massachuretts ; public stocks and securities other 
than those of the United States; goods, wares, merchandise, 
and other stock in trade, within or without the State; ves- 
sels of all kinds, at home or abroad, with their stores and 
appurtenances ; household furniture exceeding $1000 in 
value; horses and carriages ; income from profession, trade 
or employment, exceeding $1000; personal property held in 
trust, or by a wife«r minor child. Any person bringing iu 
a list of all his taxable property will be asse-sed upon the 
valuation thereof, and any one neglecting to furnish the 
assessors with such list, within the above time specified, 
will be doomed at a legal meeting of the Brard of 
Assessors agreeably to the law of the Commonwealth. 
All persons will take notice that statements of personal 
property must be in writing, and subscribed under 
oath before one of the Assessors at their office, on or before 
the FIFTEENTH DAY OF JUNE, and that the personal 
property of all taxable persons must be estimated by the 
Board, notwithstar diug a verbal statement or informa! writ- 
ten communication to any one or more of the Assessors. 
(Gen. Stat., chap. 11, sec. 23 and 27.) When a person hus 
failed to bring in a list or schedule of all his taxable prop- 
erty, in conformity to this notice, no abatement of a tax 
upon such person for such property can be granted, 
“unlers such tax exceeds by more than fifty per centum the 























































































Feb. |, 


Feb. 8. 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and 
medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & CO., 


Sole Proprietors, 


JOSIA 


120 Tremont Strect, Beston, Mass. 


8m. 


L. FAIRBANKS, 


STATIONER, 


136 Washington Street, 


Has always on hand and for sale, 


FINE WRITING PAPERS, 


of all descriptions. 


Blank Books, 
Pens and Inks, 


Large assortment of 


Inkstands, Portfolios, 


Cutlery, Porte-Monnaies, 


Fancy Stationery, &c., Kc. 
136 Washington Street. 


tf 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 





#8100,000 > 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS 
For sale and ready to be delivered by 


M. BOLLES & CO., 
tf No. 90 State street. 


Feb. 22. 











HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
E'resco Painters 





369 WASHINGTON ST. 
BRONZES. 


Gas Chandelicrs. 
Gas Freach Portable Lights. 
Photograph and Porcelain Shades. 
Kerosene Fixtures. 
Gas Stoves for Heating. 

Gas Stoves for Cooking. 

R. HOLLINGS & CO., having bought out the stock of 

W. F. Shaw, will offer the whole of the stock at very re- 
duced rates till closed. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


No. 369 Washington Street, 


Mr. W. H. Sourner is interested in the above with us 
and will be happy to show his friends our 


DE RABEE GOODS. 
. 22. t 





Feb 


OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 


NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will 
immediately ve put into paper, without being exposed to in- 
spectica. The highest cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
Paper MANUFACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
tf 





Feb. 15. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 


Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picni-s, 
Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by special 
messenger or express, and orders by mail and telegraph, 
will be promptly answered. 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
Ne. 679 Washington Street, 
Brtwern Common AND WARREN. 





= 





Apr. 4. 3n 


A FOLSOM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FLOOR OIL-CLOTHS. 























lish translation :—Ernani, Don Giovanni, Dinorah, (Pardon 
de Ploermel,) Faust, Norma, Trovatore, Traviata, Lucia di 
Sonnambuls, Martha, Bo- 


of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 


wg on Glass. Every description of wood finished in wax 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


May next, at 11 o'clock A.M., at the office of the Company, 
26 Central street, Boston, for non-payment of assessment 
due thereon, the following described stock standing in the 
pame of the following persons, unless the said assesement 
due on said shares be paid before the time of sale :— 


No. Am'’t! No. A’mt 
Besten. shares. due. shares. due. 
Stereo TF eee eect ree om | CYTUA Blodgett..... 50 $10) Ames K. Fox...... 5) 8100 
4. Fousom. 8. P. Fosom. - W. Fousom | joseph Barker... 25 §0A.0. Harris... 5) 100 
Jan. 13. tAug.l Harry Baxter...... &) 100 Nathan Longfellow. 50 100 
oes seinen Jos. W. Breed. .... 50 1000. B. Leavitt...... 50 100 | 

EW CLASS —icnae OS Sele taunts ae 

us rer rane . jaseure 
A NE J. W. Currier...... 2 $O5OOliver Piimpton....10 2 
|IN PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY is forming. For circular, | Charies Cole....... 10 20Moses S. Page...... 150 300 
| with fall particulars, address, with stamp, *‘PHRENOLOG- 100 200T.H. Rand....... 5 BO 
| ICAL JOURNAL,” New York city. M4at* = Apr. 25. | a. P. Elllis......... 00 200 Francis E. Rose.... 50 100 
be gag Sees = change tong a p.. 

3 MME Scene see Bs TIO es 
COMPLETE OPERAS. | Abram Thomas...) 100 Bdw'd Underwood 100 20 

. m. T. Vose..... % jerem yaugho.. 
The following of Ditson & Co.'s series of standard operas GB. Walker ...... &) 100Richard Williams... 25 50 
are now ready, with vecal score, the 0’ | text with Eng-| 4. C. Wheeler... 25 5SOH.R. Brown....... 50 100 


R Ne. 608 Washington St., Boston. 





They are prepared design to and execute every description 


private residences, halls, hotels, &e. Gilding ana Emboss- 


LUCAS HABERSTROH. CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 


Mar. 28. tf 


“AKERS 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


Paris Exposition, 1867. 


THE ONLY MEDAL 
AWARDED TO ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 
—or— 


Chocolate and Cocoa, 


and the highest prize conferred on any manufacturer of 
these articles at the Paris Exposition, has been awarded 
to W. BAKER & CO. 

Baker’s Prepared Uocoa and Vanilla Chocolate are manu- 
factured from the finest Cocoa. and are unequalled in quality 
and flavor. Also, pure Chocolate for confectioners’ use, and 
all varieties of sweet Chocolate. 

Sold by grocers generally, and may be obtained by the 
trade o 











WALTER BAKER & CO., — 


NEW ENGLAND 


—anD— 


NEVADA SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


Will be sold at publie auction. on TUESDAY, the 12th of 

















Lammermocr, Lucrezia 

hemian Girl, Doctor of Alcantara. For piano sole, Don Gio- 
vanpi, Der Freyschutz. Ernani, Faust, Lucrezia Borgia, Lu- 
cia di Lammermoor, Martha, Sonnambula, Trovatore, Nor- 
ma. These are printed in clear, distinct type, om good pa- 
per, bound in uniform style. and in every particular supe- 
pa gg orgs Price, vocal score, $4.00; piano solo, 

A). Mailed, —— 
OLT ER DITSON & CO., Pususurrs, 

Apr. 2. a 277 Washington street. 








GENTS WANTED for the LIFE OF GEN. 
U. 8.GRANT. By Hon. Henry C. Deming. The only 
work of the kind issued under the sanction and by the au- 
thor'ty of Grant himseif. The author is weil known as 
one of the most brilliant writers and eloquent orators in the 
country. Agents will find this one of the most intensely in- 
bi jes ever published ia America, and wil! 

For address S, 8. 









erous suites of apartments, with bathing-rooms, water- 
closets, &c., attached ; one of Tafts’ magnificent passenger- 
elevators, the best ever constructed. conveys guests to the 
upper story of the house in one minute; the entries have 
been newly and richly carpeted. and the entire house thor- 
oughly 
ty a ao equal to any hotel in the country. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 


4a GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


amount which would have been assessed to that person on 
personal estate, if he had seasonably brought in said list ; 
and if said tax exceeds by more than fifty per centum the 
said t, the abat nt shall be only of the excess 
above the said fifty per centum.” (Chap. 121, of the Acts 
of 1865.) Any person taxable in Boston for personal prop- 
erty can obtain a blank schedule for making a list of such 
property, with directions for properly filling the same, by re- 
ceipting therefor at this office. 
THOMAS HILLS, Chetman. 
bt May 9. 





Bens. Cusuine, Secretary. 


MITY OF BOSTON. — Notice to Hovsr. 

) KEEPERS AND TENANTS.—All persons are prohibited by 
law from removing house-offal without being licensed for 
that purpose by the Board of Aldermen, and prosecutions 
will follow every known violation of the Ordinance on this 
subject, the legality of which has been fully established by 
the Supreme Judicial Court. 

All citizens who may have occasion to complain of the neg- 
lect or misconduct of the City Scavengers are desired to give 
notice at the Health Office, City Hall, in order that such 
evils, when known to exist, may be remedied without delay. 

Agteeably to the usage of past years, housekeepers and 
other occupants of dwellings are requested to place their house 
and cellar dirt and sweepings in the streets opposite their 
premises, during the following days, between the hours of 
sunrise and two o'clock, P.M.,of the same day, and they 
will be removed by the city carts, namely :— 

Monday, May 11; Tuesday, 12; Wednesday, 13; Thurs- 
day, 14; Friday, 15. 

After which times no person will be suffered to place any 
dirt. ashes, filth, or rubbish of any kind whatever, m any 
of the ways, streets or places of the city, without a permit 
from the Superintendent of Health, or his assis ant; and 
the law prohibiting the same will be strict/y enforced. 

EZRA FORRISTALL, #uperintendent. 

Heattu Orrice, April 29, 1868. 

N.B.—Vault filth, offal, and bricks and mortar are not in- 
cluded in the above, and will not be removed by the city, if 
placed in the streets. 

Dirt of any kind not to be placed iu the streets on Satur- 
days. it May 9. 


Ce OF BOSTON.—Removat or Orrar.— 
Proposals for the purchase of House Offal, collected in 
Boston Highlands (formerly Roxbury), commencing June 1, 
1865, and ending December 31, 1869, will be received at the 
above-named office, until SATURDAY, May 30th, 12 o'clock 
M. Said proposals to state the price per cord to be paid for 
said offal. 

The party contracting will be required to furnish water- 
tight covered wagons, and to remove he offal without the 
limits of the city as often as once in every two days (Sun- 
days excepted) during the months of January, February, 
March, April, May and December, and once m every day 
(Sundays excepted) during the months of June, July, Aug- 
ust, September, October and Noven.ber. 

The offal to be delivered from AJms House at Boston High- 
lands, and its transportation through any of the streets east 
of the original boundary line will not be allowed. 

Proposals to be directed as follows :— 

G. W. MESSINGER, 
Chairman of Committee on Health. 
Proposals for the purchase of House Offal at Boston High- 
lands. 4t May 9. 





ITY OF BOSTON.—Sewer Norice.—In 

THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN, May 4, 1868.—Ordered, That 
due notice be given that this Board will, on Monday next, 
at 4 o'clock P.M., take into consideration the expediency of 
constructing a Common Sewer jn Washington street, be- 
tween Lowel and Highland streets, and of assessing the ex- 
pense thereof on ull persons who may enter their particular 
drains into such Common Sewer, or who, by any more re- 
mote means, shall recetve any benefit thereby. Any person 
making objections thereto will then anid there be heard. 
8. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
It 








ITY OF BOSTON.—Scuoor CommittTEE.— 
Notice is hereby given that a vacancy exists in the 
School Committee of this city, caused by the resignation of 
HENRY A. DRAKE, of Ward 12, and that a convention of 
the Mayor, Aldermen and School Committee will be held on 
TUESDAY, the 12th inst., at 74 o’clock P.M., for the pur - 
pose of filiing said vacancy for the remainder of this muni- 
cipal year. 
By order of the School Committee. 
BARNARD CAPEN, Secretary. 
Aldermen. 


By order of the Board of 
It 8. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


May 9. 
ITY OF BOSTON.—Mowunt Hore Ceme- 
TERY.—The public are respectiully informed that from 
the first day of May to the first day of November, couvey- 


} ance to the Cemetery can be had three times daily by the 
Metropolitan Kailroad cars, which leave the corner of Tre- 
mont and Bromfield streets, for Jamaica Plain, at 12.50, 


1 5), and 2.6) o'clock, connecting with a coach for the ex- 


clusive use of passengers ‘or Mount Hope. Returning, will 


leave the Cemetery at 2.20, 330 and 5 o'clock. Through 


fare, each way, 14 cents. 


For the Board of Trustees. 
May 2. 6m EDWARD A, WHITE, Chairman. 


Ce OF BOSTON.— Usnersnir. — There 
will be an examination of applicants for the choice of 





an Usher for the Kice (Grammar) Schvol, at the rooms of 
the School Committee, City Hall, on Saturday, the ninth 
day of May, commencing at 12 o'clock. 


The salary of the position is, for the first year’s service, 


sixteen hundred dollars; subsequently, eighteen hundred 
dollars 


BARNAKD CAPEN, 


annum. 
Secretary of the School Committee. 


May 2. 2e 





CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LE‘VIS WHARF, 
The splendid new Al Clipper-Ship, 
ARCADIA, 
BENT. DRUAND. oo co. occ cicccecceee Commanprr, 


| Is in berth. with a considerable portion of her cargo on 
board. She is sharp 
Shippers will much oblige by the prompt delivery of their 


. and in all respects a noble vessel. 


nt. 
‘or freight, &c., apply at California Packet Pier, No. 114 


State street. 
Agents at San Francisco, Mesers. Williams, Blanchard & 
Co. 


Apr. 14. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


The very important and extevsive improvements 
o-7e- which have recently been made in this _—_ 
ha Wm Hotel, the largest in New England, ena the 
to offer to Tourists, Families, and the 

welling Public accommodations and conven- 
iences superior to any other Hotel in the city. 
the past summer additions have been made of num- 


and refarnished. making it, in all ita ap- 
Telegraph Office, Billiard Hall and Café on the first floor. 





meet with a ready ssie. 
SCRANTON & CO., 126 Asylum street, Hartford, Conn 
Apr. 18. Rit 





Feb. 22. 3m LEWIS RICE & SON, Propri tors 


Bes | WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
GP From Long Wharf. 24 
The splendid first-class Clipper-Ship 
POCAHONTAS; 


EDWARD F. DEVENS........--.---- Comm aNDzR. 
This famous ship. 30 celebrated for her short Calcutta pas- 


pages and the unequalled order in which she bas jnvariably 
delivered her cargoes, is pow rapidly leading, and will be 


promptly. 
. NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 

127 State St., corner of Bread 
a Baker & Co., Agents in San Francie 
Mar. 28. 






























































































































THE COMMONWEALTH, 


SATURDAY, 


MAY 9, 


1868. 











AN ORIGINAL STORY. 


Douglas Wayne. 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


[concLUDED FROM OUR Last.] : 

On the three subsequent evenings in which 
Douglas Wayne and Agnes Burns played togeth- 
er he seemed as gentle as a child. He spoke to 
her in the intervals with so much tenderness and 
Kindness that it seemed almost like humility. 
During the play he seemed to feel almost an awe 
at approaching her, and touched her as lightly as 
possible. He did not once clasp her in his arms 
again, as sometimes before; and the daily press 
gave it as their opinion that he should permit him- 
self a few days of rest—he scarcely played with 
as much force and power as at first. ; 

The last eveninz had come, and the public had 
dismissed its two favorite actors with all possible 
honors. A speech was loudly called for, and 
Douglas Wayne made a short address, received 
with a storm of applause, in which he thanked 
the public in his own name and that of Agnes 
Burns for the favor shown them, and promised to 
appear again after his tour through the East and 

est. A silver laurel-wreath had been handed 
him at its close, and Cornelia was a thousand 
times happier to see him receive this testimonial 
than if it had been given to herself. He had 
begged her fora few words in the green-room 
after the performance, and she awaited him there. 
He came soon, his silver wreath in his hand. He 
laid it at her feet when he entered. 

“Do not remonstrate,’’ he said, as she took it 
up and was about to speak. ‘‘All I have been 
here I owe to you. It belongs to you beyond 
all doubt. You refused my pearls—will you accept 
this from a sincere friend? I beg of you do not 
say No.” cm 

‘There was something touchingly earnest in his 
tone, and when he added, ‘‘It is worth nothing 
at all to me, only your acceptance could make it 
valuable,” Cornelia reluctantly consented. She 
felt that to refuse him would be to wound him 
deeply. 

“I have come to say but few words to you to- 
night,’”’ he continued. “I love you! Will you 
be my wife?’ ; 

He did not speak fiercely, or passionately, but 
almost meekly, his large dark eyes fixed with a 
tender look upon her face. 

These were the words she had dreaded to hear 
some time. And though her heart stood still for 
a moment, she answered as bravely and steadily 
as possible,— 

**No! my dear friend; it can never be.”’ : 

He bent his head as if in resignation, and as if 
he had expected this. : 

“And why not?” he asked then, in a faltering 
voice; “is it because I am—black?”’ 

Cornelia shook her head with a sad smile. 

“No,”’ she said. “I will tell you, though I 
have never spoken of it to any other human be- 
ing. It is because I love another.” 

“And he loves you?” he asked eagerly—almost 
forgetting his own pain in the desire for her hap- 
piness. 

“I fear not.’” ; 

‘“‘And why not?” he asked, almost fiercely, his 
proud nature, that seemed to have been so hum- 
bled and broken before, kindling up with some- 
thing of its old spirit. ‘Are you not beautiful, 
and good, and ——”’ 

Cornelia raised her hand to stop the torrent of 
his admiration. 

“TI do not know,” she said. 
of my coming here.” 

“And yet you came, in spite of him you love? 
O Desdemona! Desdemona!” he cried again, in 
a voice that brought the tears to Cornelia’s eyes. 
“Why did you come, then? Did you not, after 
all, a me a little—just a very little?” 

oe 2." : 

They had both forgotten at the moment that 
they had never seen each other before the first 
rehearsal. 

‘‘And why then did you come?” he asked again. 
“Answer me, Desdemona, why did you come!” 

“For the honor of the country! oO save that 
in the eyes of the world, and in your own!” 

“For the honor of the country!’’ he repeated 
in a tone from which all expression had gone. 

Neither said a word for some minutes. Then 
he asked again, with a dark frown, “How was it 
that you took that step, then, although he you 
love was against it?” 

“T regarded his opinion as a narrow prejudice to 
which I would not submit.’ 

He did not seem to have heard her answer. 
“Can it never, never be?” he asked, passionately. 

“Never!” 

“Then farewell! farewell! I know you will yet 

- be happy. I know it by the pain I feel here,’ lay- 
ing his clenched hand for a moment upon his 
heart. ‘‘I shall see you yet—you will make the 
tour through the States with me?” 

He bent down and kissed her hand, as Cornelia 
said ‘‘Yes;”’ then rushed hastily from the room. 

But though she had given the promise, she 
thought with vague, undefined dread of the fu- 
ture when she was to play with himagain. How 
could she ever bear to act with the man from 

whose lips she had just heard such a confession? 
Her heart grew heavy at the thought. And then 
it would, of course, be impossible to keep her 


‘“‘He disapproved 


promise without telling her uncle all! And how | 


would he receive the news? Would he not cast 
her off? Would he ever consent to her leaving 
him for several weeks to travel away asa “‘star’’ 
in a company of actors? How should she ever 
summon up courage enough to tell him? 

The time he had permitted her to spend with 
her friend was just up. She was to return to her 
uncle’s house now. The few days of rest that 
were to elapse before the departure of the com- 
pany for another city Cornelia was to spend there. 

On the afternoon when she arrived she found 
all the doors of the house garlanded, and a bouquet 
of flowers in every room; and the hearty joy 
with which the old gentleman received her cut 
her to the heart. The happy comfort of that 
evening, at least, should not be disturbed by her 
announcement. But when Cornelia came down 
to breakfast the next morning, and her uncle 
kissed her affectionately, she resolved to tell him 
all—the sooner the better. She could not bear 
to have him so kind. 

But how should she begin? What words 
should she make use of? She thought of several 
beginnings, but whenever she took a long breath 
to speak her heart gave such a great start, and 
she felt herself'turn so pale, that each time she 
closed her lips again without uttering a single 
syllable. She had faced the furious rabble with- 
out so much as the quivering ot an eyelid; and 
now, before this one old man, who had always loved 
her so much, her courage failed her! And the 
longer she kept silentthe more difficult it became 
to speak. She knew this from experience, and 
determined to make an end at once. But then 
her uncle sipped his tea so abstractedly this 
morning, and seemed so lost in thought, or buried 
in his newspaper, that she did not like to dis- 
turb him. At length, however, with one cour- 
ageous resolve, she began :— x 

‘Dear uncle, I have something ”’ but before 
she could say more, he interrupted her with a 
loud exclamation, “Well, Ideclare! Who would 
have thought this? What an immense pity! 
Just listen to this;’’? and, without looking up at 
her, he read aloud the following paragraph: — 

“It is with unspeakable regret that we an- 
nounce this morning the sudden and entirely 
unexpected decease of Douglas Wayne, the em- 
inent tragedian. Last night, while alighting 
trom a carriage in front of his hotel, which he had 
left on a pleasure-excursion in the afternoon in 
company with a party of friends, he suddenly 
dropped upon the pavement with the cry of 
‘Desdemona!’ When carried into the house it 
was found that life had already flown. The phy- 
sicians immediately called in stated his death to 
have been caused by disease of the heart. He 
was just about to start on a tour through the 
Eastern States.” 

Cornelia liad been listening with the color 
deepening and fading in her face, and her head 
bent eagerly forward. Now she covered her face 
with her hands, that had been convulsively clasp- 
ed together, and burst into tears. Her uncle 
looked on in silence for : moment, and then ex- 
claimed in an astonished voice, ‘‘Why, pussy! 
what is the matter! Are you so very sorry for 
Douglas Wayne?’ 

“Yes, dear uncle. I loved him so well!’’ an- 
swered Cornelia, as well as she could speak. 

Her uncle again sat silent for some time; then 
he said, “Yes! yes! pussy; no one would have 
thought he would go so soon after all his triumphs 
and successes among us. ‘In the midst of life we 
are in death,’—nothing was ever so true as that! 
Who knows when we may all be taken away? 
I might go at any moment. I shall make my 
will to-day, pussy, that you may not be left un- 

vided for it I should be called suddenly 


” 


Cornelia reproached herself that, in spite of 
her sorrow, a thought had burst upon her like a 
relief that now her trouble might be ended. She 
might not new tell her uncle anything. It was 
unnecessary ever to give him the pain she would 
not fail to inflict. All might go on now as before ; 
he would love her as ever, and never know what 
she had done. But no! the thought of a constant 
lie, as it seemed to her, was unbearable. Now or 
never should all be made wrong or right between 
them forever! 

She suddenly looked up, dried her eyes, and 
then involuntarily rose trom her chair. She 


could not bear to sit still with her throbbing 
heart. In a firm, low voice, she said: 

“No, dear uncle, you must do no such . 
You will never love me ! You will no long- 
er call me your child! ou will cast me off, and 
despise mort § You have heard of ‘Agnes Burns. 
Tam ‘A Burns.’ I became an actress as long 
as Wayne was here, to play Desdemona 
with him.” : 

Her uncle had looked at her in astonishment 


in an outburst of violent temper. She saw 
knit his brows, and fancied for a moment she saw 
the blue veins of anger swelling on his forehead. 


| But now that the great secret was told, she stood 


ready to meet all his wrath. Suddenly a smile 
broke over his whole face, and with a husky voice 
he cried out,—‘‘I can’t act so well as you, pussy! 
I must give up! You’re not telling me news. 
Didn’t I go to see you every night, and stamp, 
and clap, and throw flowers, braver than any one 
else? Come, my own sweet, brave, darling pet! 
—come into your old uncle’s arms.” 

He opened them wide, and Cornelia, too deeply 
happy to speak, or to be astonished, flew into 
them, and clasped her arms about his nec. 
‘Yes, yes!” he said, as he softly stroked her 
hair, “I was there even the first night. I don’t 
know what possessed me. You know I care 
nothing about theaters; but go I must and would, 
that evening, to see the ‘gifted and beautiful 
Agnes Burns and Douglas Wayne.’ Owen tried 
his best to persuade me to stay away, but didn’t 
succeed! So he went with me at last! Well, 
when you first came out I did utter an exclama- 
tion of astonishment, and I was rather angry, 
pussy! But when you began to play, and then 
faced those rioters so bravely, it was all up with 
me! But I was frightened for you, too, I can tell 
you! Owen was at first the only man who rush- 
ed up stairs to collar the ruffians, and I had al- 
most come down to the stage to protect you my- 
self.” : 
Cornelia went the same morning,—a thick veil 
hiding her face, lest some one should recognize 
her, or notice the tears that were still silently flow- 
ing,—to see the dead body of Douglas Wayne. 
The coffin was closed, so as to leave only the head 
visible. - His face looked lifelike, and wore a more 
peaceful smile than Cornelia had ever seen on him 
while he lived. She laid upon the coffin a cross 
she had brought with her, made of tuberoses and 
white rosebuds, a scarlet cactus-blossom in the 
middle. She was observed by the other visitors 
who strolled about the room of the hotel where 
the body lay in state. Some, in their whispered 
conversations, called the cross beautiful; others 
peculiar; but most exclaimed against the terrible 
impropriety of having a scarlet flower about the 
dead. ; 

It so chanced that the room became quite emp- 
ty fora moment; then Cornelia raised her veil 
and kissed the cold, dark brow. In doing so she 
noticed that on his breast, between his clasped 
hands, lay a small bouquet—a scarlet cactus-blos- 
som surrounded by white tuberoses and tea-rose- 
buds. She knew then who had been, even be- 
fore her, to visit Douglas Wayne. 

It was all over now. Life flowed on as ever, 
regularly and monotonously. The brilliant dream 
had vanished beyond recall. For her there were 
to be no more triumphs and ovations; nevermore 
was she to hear the storm of applause that once 
greeted her; nevermore thrill thousands of hearts 
by a single look or tone! So thought Cornelia, 
as she went about her household duties, in the 
cool, gray light of early morning, the next day. 
When flattery and homage had been laid at her feet 
she had lightly tossed them to the winds. Now, 
when she was to miss them forever, she had found 
that she had become too accustomed to them after 
all to give them up without a certain pang! But 
she almost reproached herself for the feeling, and 
clung firmly to her first resolution; and when the 
manager called in the afternoon to ask her to be- 
come a permanent member of his company he 
perceived in her most decided refusal not a shad- 
ow of the brilliant dreams and visions that once 
more rose up before her with tempting power. 
There would have been no actual need for her to 
play, even if Douglas Wayne had lived, for she 
had made it proper, and even fashionable, to act 
with him; and the manager had had a dozen 
offers of different Desdemonas; but he would hear 
of no one but “Agnes Burns,’’ and tried all his 
eloquence and powers of persuasion, as well as 
the offer of ten times the amount of her former 
salary, if she could be induced to remain with 
him. But all in vain! and he was forced to leave 
the house, mast reluctantly, without having ef- 
fected his mission. ‘To lose both his ‘‘stars’’ at 
once was a greater affliction than he could well 
bear. 

Mr. Warren had gone out in the evening to his 
club-room, (for he said he had become a regular 
old gambler while Cornelia was away ,) to pass his 
time on Saturday night. Cornelia sat alone in the 
dark parlor at the window, and looked out upon 
the street which the gas-lamps lit up but imper- 
fectly, when the door-bell rang, and Maurice 
Owen entered. He did not perceive her, but she 
rose and met him at the door. They had not 
seen each other for many weeks, and could not 
now, in the dusky room, distinguish each other’s 
faces. 

‘Miss Cornelia,’ he said, in glad surprise, as it 
seeihed, “homeagain? I welcome you heartily!” 
and he warmly clasped her hand. 

“TI thank you, Mr. Owen. Iam glad tosee you 
once more,’’ answered Cornelia, with a coolness 
she had not intended, but could not shake off. 

“Shall I light the lamp for you?” he asked, 
when they were seated; ‘‘or shall we chat in the 
dark ?”” 

‘‘Just as you please, sir.”’ 

: a it be in the dark, then, for I love the twi- 
ight.’’ 

He asked how she had been in the time she was 
away, and she answered as best she might. But 
he asked indifferent questions, and she replied in- 
differently. Her performances were not once 
touched upon, and yet it would have been so nat- 
ural to do so! Cornelia, on her part, did little to 
keep up the conversation. She did not know 
what to say. It seemed as if her lips were seal- 
ed. Why was it that before the man whose pres- 
ence made her heart thrill she felt a reserve she 
could not overcome? Herown stiffness seemed to 
communicate itself to him at length. He, too, 
became mute. There were long pauses in the 
conversation. One of these he broke by asking, 
‘‘Have you been to see Douglas Wayne?’ 

“Yes,” said Cornelia; and rejoiced in her heart 
that the lamp had not yet been lighted. 

“Did his performances please you!” he asked 
again. 

Cornelia expressed her opinion of him. 

“TI must confess,’”’ continued Maurice, ‘‘I did not 
see much of him. My whole attention was usu- 
ally tixed upon Agnes Burns. May I express to 
he all the boundless admiration of her that I 

eel? 

Cornelia did not answer his question directly. 

“Why did I not hear from you before now if 
your admiration is really so great?’’ she asked. 

“Because at that time you might have believed 
I was carried away by the popular enthusiasm— 
by the frenzy that seemed to have seized upon the 
whoie public.”’ 

“And how do I know that this is not the case 
now ?”’ 

Maurice bit his lip. “You are bitter, Miss 
Cornelia,’’ he said; ‘‘but will you not believe me 
when I say-——”’ 

“That you admire the actress and despise the 
woman? Pardon me, but I would rather hear 
nothing more!” 

“Despise the woman!’’ he repeated, as if in 
utter astonishment. 

“Do you remember the conversation we had 
that evening you first told me about Douglas 
Wayne, and the opinion you then expressed of 
all actors and actresses in particular ?”’ 

“Ido! But is it impossible to give up prejudi- 
ces?” ° 

‘*You have recognized it as such?” 

“‘I believe I always admitted that. 
since been converted.’’ 

“To what?”’ 

“To the belief that there are women among 
those who devote their lives to this art as pure 
as the angels in heaven.’’ 

Cornelia heaved a deep sigh but said nothing. 
She could not express a word of pleasure; nor 
did she acknowedge to herself what had so 
changed his mind. 

*‘I will light the lamp,” she said, at length, 
rising. The cheerful lamp again shone upon 
two earnest faces, pale now with a suppressed 
passion that neither of the proud lips had yet be- 
trayed. But Cornelia’s heart was so heavy that 
she could with difficulty restrain her tears. 

‘Have you the poems at hand containing the 
‘Temptation of the Actort’”’ he asked, when 
~, were seated at the table. 

ee res.” 

**Will you read me that poem? I should like 
= hear it once more, now that I have reform- 


But I have 


She looked at him inquiringly, with some- 
thing like pride in her deep eyes. Do you ask 
it of the woman or the actress! they seemed to 
ask. He understood their mute question. 

“I beg the favor of Cornelia, not of Agnes 
Burns.’ 

She brought the volume and began to read. 
Bat her voice was low and uncertain; it was all 
she could do to go through with it; and when 
the end was reached,— 

“Though both of us should die, I answer ‘No!’ ”’ 
the swift tears rushed irresistibly to her eyes. 

Maurice had been looking at her earnest] 
while she read. “Why do you weep?” he sehed, 





while she spoke. She expected pips Se oping Be agai 


Had he appeared not to notice her emotion she 

could not have restrained her tears. Now pride 

upheld her once more. 

“Ido not weep,’’ she said steadily, ‘‘but I 

sorrow for the noble life whose best bloom was 

crushed and blighted by narrow prejudice.” 

‘‘But suppose the lady had repented and seen 

her error—what then?’’ 

‘Then all might yet have been well.” 

“Could he love her and take her into his heart 

bY Vidd 

“If he had ever truly loved her—yes!’’ 

“And was this the case?” 

“To all appearances, yes; but she could hardly 

te loved him to wound him so cruelly unto 
leath.”” 

“‘Q you are mistaken. I know she loved him 

with a love too deep for words!’’ 

A had never heard him speak so passionately 

fore. 

“Maurice!’’ she said, softly, half unconscious 

that she pronounced hisname. Her pride had giv- 

en way now, and she burst into tears. Through 

them she only saw his eyes fixed on her with 

deep, inexpressible lovelight, as he clasped her 

in his arms. 

“Do you remember the basket of flowers you 

received once? That was the blossom of my 

love. Isent you them, though in my heart it 

bloomed long ago,”’ he said. 

“Yes!’’ she answered, softly, ‘‘and in a white 

cross lies my answer on the grave of poor Doug: 

las Wayne.” 


~ MISCELLANY: _ 








Cuarr.—Ata recent railroad fete, the follow- 
ing rather old-fashioned sentiment was given: 
“Our mothers—the only faithful tenders who nev- 
er misplaced a switch.’’ 

All good men should live in Archangel; all an- 
gry men in Ireland. All gluttons in Turkey; all 
beggars in Hungary. All brokers in Stockholm; 
all cold menin Chili. All geometricians in Cuba; 
all fools in Folly Island. All stumblers in Tripo- 
li; all curious men in Pekin. All ladiesin the 
Isle of Man; all couples in Paris. All murderers 
in Kildare; all circus men in Somerset. All per- 
fumers in Muscat or Cologne; all brewers in 
Malta. ll horticulturists in Botany Bay; all 
wags in the Bay of Fundy. All shoemakers in 
Bootan; all soldiers in Armenia or Warsaw. All 
laconic men in Laconia; all mourners in Siberia 
or Wales. All confectioners in Candia; all chil- 
dren in the Crimea or Brest. All oil speculators 
in Greece; all gamblers in the Faroe Islands. 


Proem To “THe Eartary Parapiss.’’—(By 
William Morris, author of ‘‘Jason.”) [In press 
by Roberts Brothers, Boston.] 

Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing, 

I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 

Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 

Or bring again the pleasure of past years, 

Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 

Or hope again for aught that I can say, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 


But rather, when aweary of vour mirth, 

From full hearts still unsatisfied ye sigh, 

And, feeling kindly unto all the earth, 

Grudge every minute as it passes by; 

Made the more mindful that the sweet days die— 
Remember me a little then I pray, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 

The heavy trouble, the bewildering care 

That weighs us down who live and earn our bread, 
These idle verses have no power to bear; 

So let me sing of names remembered, 

Because they, living not, can ne’er be dead, 

Or long time take their memory quite away 
From us poor singers of an empty day. 

Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight? 
Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 
Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 
Telling a tale not too importunate 
To those who in the sleepy region stay, 

Lulled by the singer of an empty day. 


Folks say, a wizard to a northern king 
At Christmas-tide such wondrous things did show, 
That through one window men beheld the spring, 
And through another saw the summer glow, 
And through a third the fruited vines a row, 
While still, unheard, but in its wonted way, 
Piped the drear wind of that December day. 


So with this Earthly Paradise it is, 

If ye will read aright, and pardon me, 

Who strive to build a shadowy isle of bliss 
Midmost the beating of the steely sea, 

Where tossed about all hearts of men must be; 
Whose ravening monsters mighty men shall slay, 
Not the poor singer of an empty day. 


Women 1n THE Anti-Stavery Cavuse.— 
From the beginning of Mr. Garrison’s enterprise 
excellent women were among his most earnest, 
devoted, unshrinking fellow-laborers. Their mor- 
al instincts made them quicker to discern the 
right than most men were; and their Jack of po- 
litical discipline left them to the guidance of their 
convictions and humane feelings. In our early 
meetings, at our lectures, public discussions, &c., 
a large portion of our auditors were females, 
whose sympathy cheered and animated us. 
Among our first and fastest friends in Boston 
were Mrs. L. M. Child, Mrs. M. W. Chapman 
and her sisters, the Misses Weston, and her hus- 
band’s sisters, Miss Mary and Miss Ann U. Chap- 
man, and their cousin, Miss Anna Greene, now 
Mrs. Wendell Phillips—then, as now, in feeble 
health, but strong in faith, and unfaltering in pur- 
pose. There, too, were Mrs, 4. L. Follen, and 
her sister, Miss Susan Cabot, Miss Mary S. Parker, 
Mrs. Anna Southwick, Mrs. Mary May, Mrs. 
Philbrick, Miss Henrietta Sargent, and others. In 
Philadelphia, we found wholly with us, Lucretia 
Mott, Esther Moore, Lydia White, Sarah Pugh, 
Mrs. Purvis, the Misses Forten and Mary Grew. 
In New York, too, there were many with whom I 
did not become personally acquainted. And in- 
deed wherever in our country the doctrine of 
“immediate, unconditional emancipation’ first 
taught by a woman—Mrs. Elizabeth Heyrick of 
England—was proclaimed, there were found good 
women ready to embrace and help to propagate it. 
Often were they our self-appointed committees 
of ways and means; and, by fairs and other pleas- 
ant devices, raised much money to sustain our 
lecturers and periodicals. The contributions 
from their pens were frequent and invaluable. 

I have already spoken of Mrs. Child’s “Ap- 
peal,’’ and of her many other excellent anti-sla- 
very writings. I ought also to acknowledge our 
indebtedness to her as the editor, for several 
years, of the Anti-Slavery Standard, which, with- 
out compromising its fidelity or efficiency, she 
made very attractive by its literary qualities and 
its entertaining and instructive miscellany. Mrs. 
Maria W. Chapman, who wielded gracefully a 
trenchant pen, plied it busily in our cause, with 
great effect. Her successive numbers of “Right 
and Wrong in Boston” were too incisive not to 
touch the feelings of the good people of that me- 
tropolis, which claimed to be the birthplace of 
American inderendence, but. had ceased to be 
jealous for ‘‘the inalienable rights of man.’’ Year 
after year her ‘‘Liberty Bell” rung out the clear- 
est notes of personal, civil and spiritual liberty; 
and she compiled our ‘‘Anti-Slavery Hymn Book” 
—‘‘The Songs of the Free’’—effusions of her 
own ani her sisters’ warm hearts, and of their 
kindred spirits in this country and England. But 
though the excellent women whom I have named, 
and many more like them, constantly attended 
our meetings, and often suggested the best things 
that were said and done at them, they could not 
be persuaded to utter their thoughts aloud. They 
were bound to silence by the almost universal sen- 
timent and custom which forbade “women to 
speak in meeting.’’—Aev. S. J. May. 


Tue Cacrcu Latecy Known as ‘“‘Dutca Re- 
FORMED.”’—Having treed herself from the foreign 
language and the toreign government, it was, of 
course, only a question of time how soon the for- 
eign name should follow. Every step in the 
Americanization of the church has been gained 
inch by inch. The adoption of the present con- 
stitution—a great step in advance—in 1833, was 
only by a vote of thirty-six to thirty-three. The 
proposition to modernize the liturgy in 1853 was 
ignored and resisted until abandoned in 1858. 
The proposition to omit the word “Dutch” from 
the corporate title, though strongly urged, was 
almost unanimously negatived, after five years of 
discussion, in 1854, with the expression of the 


may be discontinued!” The struggle had then 


to its success. It was ninety-six years from the 
organization of the church in America as such 
betore she was willing to be known other than as 
the “Dutch” Church. But the record stands, 
one hundred and fifteen—to seven! 

The very paucity of her members, and her 
limited extent have delivered her from the inter- 
nal fires which slavery has kindled in every other 
communion in the land. Her entire freedom 
from the sin of slavery, since the conflict on this 
subject became national, commends her to radical 
Republicans, while her known and noted aver- 
sion to change commends her equally to pro-slav- 
ery Democrats. Add to this that her govern- 
ment conforms more nearly than that of any 
other church to the government of our country, 
and it will at once be seen what an advantage 
this is, in a country where loyality is made to 
consist so largely in the eulogy of existing forms 
of government 





then, with a deep tenderness in his tone. t 


he Reformed Church, both in the Netherlands 
and in America, has always evinced the most 


hope that ‘‘any further agitation on this subject | 


been going on for three quarters of a century, but | 
nearly another quarter of a century was necessary | 


catholic Christian charity toward other churches. 
It was she that sheltered the Brownists and 
the Baptists alike in Holland, and nourished 
in her bosom the little fledgling of the ‘‘May- 
flower” until it was a enough to wing its 
way across the Atlantic. It was she who sent 
Melancthon and Bucer and Peter Martyr to Eng- 
land to aid the Reformation there. It was she 
that held the general council which Bishop Hall, 
of England, declared the place most like hea- 
ven of any place on earth. It was she whose 
patriarch, in his own church in this city, 
aided the ordination of, and granted his pater- 
nal benediction to, the first rector of Trinity 
Church. It is she whose mode ~. govern- 
ment, age A that which existed ec the death 
of St. John, stands midway between Episcopacy 
and Presbyterianism. It is she alone, who holds 
fast the standards adopted by the delegates of all 
the Reformed churches in the Synod at Dort. 
And it is she alone who, as long ago as 1833, de- 
clared that her General Synod exists, among other 
things, for the very purpose of “regulating and 
maintaining a friendly correspondence with the 
highest judicatories or assemblies of other relig- 
ious denominations, for the purpose of promoting 
union and concert in general measures which may 
be calculated to maintain sound doctrine, pre- 
vent conflicting regulations relative to persons 
under church censure by the judicatories of either 
denomination, and to produce concert and harmo- 
ny in their respective proceedings to promote the 
cause of religion and piety.’’ And the entire ac- 
tion of the church has ever been in consistency 
with this profession.—Hound Table, New York. 


Cuanrtes Dicxens.—To give so much pleas- 
ure, to add so much to the happiness of the 
world, by his writings, as Mr. Dickens has suc- 
ceeded in doing, is a felicity that has never been 
attained in such full measure by any other au- 
thor. For the space of a generation he has done 
his beneficent work, and there are few English- 
speaking men or women who do not feel them- 
selves under peculiar obligation to the great nov- 
elist, and bound to him, not by any mere cold 
literary tie, but by the warm and vital cords of 
personal sympathy. ‘The critic gladly lays down 
his pen in presence of a genius which has won 
for itself such a recognition, and willingly adopts 
the words of Ben Jonson in addressing one of his 
great contemporaries :— 


“IT yield, I yield. The matter of your praise 
Flows in upon me, and I cannot raise 

A bank against it; nothing but the round, 
Large clasp of Nature such a wit can bound.” 


If we reflect what contemporary literature 
would be without Dickens’s works—how much 
enjoyment would be taken out of our lives—how 
much knowledge of human nature and feeling 
for it, how much genial humor, how much 
quickening of sympathy, how much heartiness, 
would be lost, had this long series of books never 
appeared, we can better appreciate what we owe 
to their writer. 

Gratitude is often a clumsy virtue, and Mr. 
Dickens has had abundant experience of it in its 
most awkward, as well as in its graceful, forms. 
But even the least attractive expressions of it re- 
tain something of the charm which belongs to 
every sincere manifestation of feeling, and in Mr. 
Dickens’s case the truth is that he has been will- 
ing to make everybody his friend; and there is 
in him, as he has said of himself, so much human 
nature, that we may trust no expression of hon- 
est regard is wasted on him. Itis a satisfaction 
to believe, nay, to know, that he is the happier 
for the reflection of the happiness he has given to 
others. 

No one thinks gicst of Mr. Dickens as a wri- 
ter. He is at on&®*through his books, a friend. 
He belongs among intimates of every pleasant- 
tempered and large-hearted person. He is not 
so much the guest as the inmate of our homes. 
He keeps holidays with us, he helps us to cele- 
brate Christmas with heartier cheer, he shares at 
every New Year in our good wishes; for, indeed, 
it is not in his purely literary character that he 
has done most for us; it is as a man of the largest 
humanity, who has simply used literature as the 
means by which to bring himself into relation 
with his fellow men, and to inspire them with 
something of his own sweetness, kindness, charity 
and good-will. 

He is the great magician of our time. His 
wand isa book, but his power is in his own 
heart. It is a rare piece of good fortune for us 
that we are the contemporaries of this benevo- 
lent genius, and that he comes among us in bodi- 
ly presence, bringing in his company such old 
and valued friends as Mr. Pickwick, and Sam 
Weller, and Nicholas Nickleby, and David Cop- 
perfield, and Boots at the Holly Tree, and Doc- 
tor Marigold. 

We offer our thanks to him who is giving such 
pleasure to us, and who is sv dear and well- 
known to us all. May it be long before this ben- 
efactor of mankind is taken from a world which 
he has done so much to make better and hap- 
pier!—North American Review. 


Tue Deap Letter Orrice or Great Brit- 
ain.—The returned letter office, which is one of 
the most singular and interesting departments of 
the General Post-office, is situated in St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand street, opposite the great building. 
To this department gravitate all the letters that 
fail to be delivered throughout the empire. It will 
astonish the reader, perhaps, when he is told that 
this number amounted in the year 1865 to 3,518,- 
000, equal in quantity to the entire annual corres- 
pondence of many a German kingdom. Of 
course we do not mean to say that the entire 
number failed to reach their destination eventu- 
ally, or that they were all bona jide epistles; 
many were circulars having reference to the gen- 
eral election of that year, many advertising cir- 
culars, but the larger proportion were genuine let- 
ters. ‘The reasons that led to this large return of 
correspondence are numerous and singular. 

It will, perhaps, scarcely be credited that in 
1865, 12,000 letters were posted in Great Britain 
without any address, and these letters contained 
valuables in-the forms of checks, notes and mon- 
ey to the amount of £3700. On one occasion 
£5000 in notes was sent, improperly addressed, 
open at the ends, like a book packet. When an 
attempt has been made at an address, it is some- 
times so vague as to create the most profound as- 
tonishment at the simplicity of the writer. Thus 
not long since the ‘‘blind men” of this depart- 
ment, as the decipherers of illegible and impertect 
addresses are termed, were tairly beaten by the 
Arcadian simplicity of the following superscrip- 
tion on a genuine letter containing a pair of spec- 
tacles :— 

“My dear Father in Yorkshire at the white cot- 
tage with green pailings.’’ 

It had evidently been written by a servant who, 
having a fond recollection of the paternal home, 
thought everybody in Yorkshire must be equally 
acquainted with it. Bad writing and spelling are 
a fruitful cause of failure in the delivery of a let- 
ter. Illiterate persons will often put the whole 
direction of the letter in one line without stops, 
or they will leave half of the directions out, or 
scrawl something that looks more like an Egyp- 
tien hieroglyphic than anything else. Where it 
is possible, the “blind men” versed in the ways 
of ignorance, correct the address, and where the 
letters are to all outsiders totally ‘‘blind’’ these 
experts will make a shrewd guess, which often 
turns out to be a hit. Some years since a letter 
came thus addressed :— 

“Mr. Owl O'Neil 
; At the Post-office.”’ 

The “blind man”’ into whose hands it fell sur- 
mised at once that this was a bit of phonetic spell- 
ing, and delivered it without hesitation to Sir 
Rowland Hill, its rightful owner. 

Here is another lucid direction for the post- 
man :— 

Mr. ——, Travelling Band, one of the four 

playing in the street, 
Persha (Pershore), 
Worcestershire. 

Please to find him if possible.” i 

This address may have been written as an) 
American joke; of course it failed to be deliv- 
ered :— 

“To the Britisher most Ashamed of his Country, 


THE 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


OFFER A LIMITED AMOUNT OF THEIR 
First Mortgage Bonds 


AT PAR, 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. 


The Union Pacific Railroad Company are building a rail- 
road from Omaha, on the Missouri Kiver, West, to connect 
with the Central Pacific of Califorcia, building from Sacra- 
mento, East, and these roads, when completed, will be THE 
ONLY GRAND RAILROAD BETWEEN THE ATLANTIC 
AND PACIFIC COASTS. 

The Uniou Pacific Company have already 


COMPLETED 550 MILES, 


and trains are now running over the highest point of the 
Rocky Mountains that will be traversed by tie line. The 
Company will have a much larger force employed this year 
than ever before, and it is expected that between 


800 and 900 Miles 


will be in operation during 1868. There seem: to be no rea- 
sonable doubt that the 1721 miles between Omaha and Sac- 
ramento will be finished in 1870. 

The means provided for the construction of this Great Na- 
tional Work are ample. The United States grants its Six Per 
Cent. Bonds at the rate of from 316,000 to $48,000 per mile, 
for which it takes a second lien as security, and receives 
payment toa large, if not to the full, extent of its claim in 
services. These Bonds are issued as each twenty-mile sec- 
tion is finished, and after it has been examined by United 
States Commissioners and pronounced to be in all respects a 
first-class road, thoroughly supplied with depots, repair- 
shops, stations, and all the necessary rolling stock and other 
equipments. 

The United States also makes a donation of 12,800 acres 
of land along the line to the mile, which will be a source of 
large revenue to the Company. 

The Company is also permitted to issue its own First 
Mortgage Bonds to an amount equal to the issue of the 
Government and no more. Ion. E. D. Morgan and Hon. 
Oakes Ames are Trustees for the Bondholders, and deliver | 
the Bonds to the Company only as the work progresses, so 
that they always represent an actual and productive value. 

The authorized capital of the Company is Ooe Hundred 
Million Dollars, of which over eight and one half millions 
have been paid in upon the work already done. 

Contracts for the construction of 914 miles west from 
Omaha, comprising much of the most difficult mountaia 
work, have been made with responsible parties at the aver- 
age rate of sixty-eight thousand and fifty-eight dollars ($68 ,- 
058) per mile. This price includes all necessary car-sh ops, 
depots, stations, and all other incidental buildings, and also 

tives, p ger, baggage and freight-cars, and other 
requisite rolling-stock, to an amount that shall not be less 
than $7,500 per mile. 

It is not doubted that when the road is completed the 
through traffic of the only line connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific States will be large beyond precedent, and, as there 
will be no competition, is can always be done at profitable 
rates, and 





The Earnings from Local or Way Business 
are now Three Times the Interest 
on their Bonds. 


Tt will be noticed that the Union Pacific Railroad is, in 
fact, A GOVERNMENT WORK, built under the supervision 
of Government officers, and to a large extent with Govern- 
ment money, and that its Bonds are issued under Govern- 
ment direction. It is believed that no similar security is so 
carefully guarded, and certainly no other is based upon a 
larger or more valuable propert 1 

The Union Pacific Bonds are for $1,000 each, and have 
coupons attached. They have thirty years to run, and 
bear annual interest, payable on the first days of January 
and July at the Company’s office in the city of New York, 
at the rate of six percent. ia gold. The pricipal is paya- 
ble in gold at maturity. 

At the present rate of gold, these bonds pay an annua 
income on their cost of 


NEARLY NINE PER CENT., 
And it is believed that they will soon be at 


A PREMIUM. 


The Company have but a very limited supply of their 
Bonds remaining on hand—but it isexpected that the first 
installment of the new Bonds to be issued on that portion 
of the road to be completed this year, will be ready in May. 

Any subscriptions accepted to a greater amount than can 
be filled from Bonds now in the Company’s possession, will 
be supplied from the new Bonds in the order in which they 
are received. 

The Company reserve the right to advance the price of 
their Bonds to a rate above par at any time, and will not fill 
any orders or receive any subscriptions on which the money 
has not been actually paid at the Company’s office before 
the time of such advance. 

Parties subscribing will remit the par value of the Bonds 
and the accrued interest in’ currency at the rate of six per 
eent. per annum, from the date on which the last coupon 
was paid. Subscriptions will be received in Boston by 


MATTHEW BOLLES & CO, 90 State street, 
BREWSTER, SWEKT & CO., 40 State street, 
C. E. FULLER & CO., 2 State street, 
TOWER, GIDDINGS & TORREY, 74 State street, 
STONE & DOWNER, 25 State street, 
B. W. GILBERT, 18 State street, 
SPENCER, VILA & CO., 13 Congress street, 
PAGE, RICHARDSON & CO., 114 State street, 
NATIONAL HIDE AND LEATHER BANK, 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
FOGG BRO’S & BATES, 20 Congress street, 
KIMBALL, PYCOTT & BENNETT, 8 State street. 
JOLUN E. M. GILLEY, 5 Devonshire street, 
and in New York at the Company’s Office, No. 20 Nassau 
street, and by 
JONN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 59 Wall street, 
and by the Company's advertised Agents throughout the 
United States. Remittances should be made in drafts or 
other funds par in New York, and the bonds will be sent free 
of charge by return express. Parties subscribing through 
local agents, will lock to them for their safe delivery. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP FOR 1858 has just been pub- 
lished by the Company, giving fuller information than is 
possible in an advertisement, respecting the Progress of the 
Work, the Resources of the Country traversed by the Road, 
the Means for Construction, and the Value of the Bonds, 
which will be sent free un application at the Company’s office, 
or to any of the advertised agents. 


JOHN J. CISCO, 


New York. 
6t Apr. 18, 


Treasurer, 
Aprit 10, 1868, 


ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho 
tographs cheerfully shown. Apr. 4 
WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CA TERS, on the shortest notice andat reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


argeorsmall. Every requisite furnished from Table 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 





House of Commons, 
Westmninster.”’ 
But the following is evidently a genuine epis- 
tle from Mrs. Camp:— | 
“E. R——,a cook as lived tempery with a) 
Mrs. L—— or some such name, a shoemaker in | 
| Castle street about No. — Hobern in 1851; try to} 
make this out. She is a Welch person about 5 
feet 1 stoutish. Liv in service someware in Lon- 
don or naboured. London.”’ i 
In some cases a little badinage goes on outside | 
the envelope—to wit, a letter was thus ad- | 
| dressed :-— 
“The biggest fool in the world, 
Tunbridge.” 
And endorsed as follows :— : 
“The postmaster of Tunbridge cannot decide | 
whom to deliver this to, as he does not know the 
writer. Cannot find.’’ 
Many letters, failing the name of the persons | 
addressed, give descriptions of their occupations | 
or personal appearances. Mere are acouple of in- | 
tances in point:— ee 
“This is for her that ‘maks’ dresses for ladies, 
that ‘livs’ at tother side of rode to 
James Brocklip, } 
- Edensover, 
Chesterfield.” 
“This is for the young girl that wears specta | 
cles, who minds ‘two babies,’ | 
30, Sherrif-street, 
Off Prince Edwin street, 
Liverpool,.’’ 








supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style 
Suaperier Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec- 
ieanry of all sorts Feb. 1. 


REAL ESTATE 


$, P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Jmaprovers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromiticld St., Boston. 
Mar. 7. tf 








ATWOOD’S 
QUININE TONIC BITTERS. 


Recommended by the medical faculty. These bittersad | 
mirably improve the circulation, promote , impart 
tone to the stomach and vigor to the muscles, and correct 
all causes of debility. They are a great preventive of Fever 
and Ague, and ail climatic diseases. and have been exten- 
sively used by Army and Navy Surgeons in the hospitals 
during the late war. Prepared and sold by 


CHARLES H. ATWOOD, 


139 Summer Strect, Boston, 
and for sale by druggists and grocers generally. 


Office Shades, on 
BRAY & CO.'8 PATENT BALANCE SPRING FIXTURE. 


RICHARDSON’S 


NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE is unexcelled! 
unequalled! and the standard book of instruction. Thirty 
thousand copies are sold yearly, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that a quarter of a million scholars have b ac- 
complished pianists by using this book. It is adapted alike 
to the youngest and to the oldest ; to the beginner for first 
lessons, and to the amateur for general practice. Sent post- 
paid. Price $3.75. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., PosiisHeRs, 
8t 277 Washington street. 


FLAGS, TENTS, AWNINGS, &c. 


ITALIAN and STORE AWNINGS, FLAGS, 
“TENTS, BOAT-SAILS, WAGON-COVERS, CAN- 
8, SACKINGS, &c., manu- 
factured. FLAGS of ail NATIONS, BUNTING, STREAM- 
ERS, and TENTS for sale and to let. DE’ORATIONS fur- 
nished and executed. FLAGS for POLI:1ICAL and other 
CLUBS, with MOTTOES, ROPES, BLOCKS, &c., furnished 
and put up. LAMPRELL & MARBLE, 
357 Commercial street, head of Lincoln Wharf. 
May 2. 6m 
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FURNITURE. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR CABINET FURNITURE. 


WAREROOMS 


3 and 4 Holmes Block, Haymarket Square. 


We have put in operation in East Cambridge OUR NEW 
AND EXTENSIVE FACTORY, furnished in every depart- 
ment with IMPROVED MACHINERY. 


WITH LARGELY INCREASED FACILITIES, 


WE OFFER 


BLACK WALNUT PARLOR SUITS, 


— AND— 


BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SETS, 


| Of allthe LATEST AND MOST POPULAR STYLES, at such 


prices that a visit to Sur establishment will repay the pur- 
chaser. 3m Apr. 4. 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 
English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps and 
French Lasting, 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 
be found in Boston. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SA LESROOM, 
27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 


April 4. 3m 





“SUMMER CARPETING. 


ALL THE NEW STYLES OF 
CANTON AND CALCUTTA MATTING 


GARPETS, 


RECENTLY ARRIVED. 


— ALSO— 


Canton Matting, 


IN ALL WIDTHS AND COLORS, 
Together with a large and greatly varied stock of 


WOOLEN CARPETS, 


of approved styles and fabrics. 


F. B. WENTWORTH & CO. 


66 Hanover St., under the American House. 
May 2. 3t 


ELEGANT CLOCKS. 
Prices from $25 to $1000. 

A superb stock of Clocks for the PARLOR, the CHAM 
BER, for OFFICES, COUNTING-ROOMS, CHURCHES, 
FACTORIES, HOTELS, DEPOTS and PUBLIC HALLS, is 


offered for sale at the Manufacturer’s Agency, No. 10 Wash 
ington street. These Clocks are 


WARRANTED TO BE PERFECT, 


it being the design of the makers to produce a first-class 
Clock in every respect, regardless of laboror expense. They 
are also cf 

RARE BEAUTY OF FINISH, 


being made from original designs, in oiled black walnut. 
These Clocks are warranted to be 
Uurivalled Time-Keepers, 


many of them, on long trial, nut having varied from true 
time any more than the best standard chronometers. 


ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS, 
Calendar Clocks, Marine and Chronometer 
Clocks, 

are kept constantly on hand at 
No. 143 Washington St... 


These Clocks are warranted to be all they are represented 
above, and ladies and gentlemen are invited to call and ex 
amine this unrivalled stock at 

No. 143 Washington St. 
OPPOSITE THE OLD SOUTH. 
April 4. tf 


HALLETT & CUMSTON, 
Manufacturers of Piano-Fortes. 





Being now the oldest manufacturers in the city, 
Having been Established since 1833, 
and having recently ERECTED A LARGE AND COMM. 
DLOUS FACTORY 
For the Manutacture of 


PIANO-FORTES, 


we are prepared to furnish the public with instruments that 
are UNSURPASSED BY ANY IN THE MARKET. 


Second-hand Pianos takentn exchange. Pianos to let. 
lilustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


Warereoms: 


339 Washington St., Boston. 

Jan. 25. tf 
AGRICULTURAL 

WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successors te NOUKSE, MASON & CO., 


CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES 
_— SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Erc. 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 
53 Beekman Street, New York. 
Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 
May 2. 3n 
AT THE WELL-KNOWN 
“CARPET-STAND,” 
136 Manover Street, 
—AND— 
78s and 8O Union Street, 
Can be found an elegant assortment of 


CARPETINGS, 


OIL-CLOTHS AND WINDOW-SHADES, 
ON THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY. 


iar Particular attention given to furnishing Public 
Buildings. om Apr. 4. 


BRUCE 


CH 


RLES H. 


MANUFACTURER OF 
WINDOW SHADES, 
AND DEALERS IN ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


Curtain Fixtures. 
Particular attention paid to putting up Store, House and 





Nov. 23. tf 


Apr. 4. om 


either personally or by mail, to the 
Company. 


C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 
B. ¥. STEV 


CUTLERY 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS; 
INCLUDING 


Superior Steel Shears and Scissors, 
FIRST-CLASS 


TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY, 


— AND — 
ROGERS’ 
Celebrated Plated Wares, 


—~a— 
THE LOWEST CASH PRICES, 
Seld Whelesale and Retail, 
Ste ate 
143 Washington St., Boston. 


OPPOSITE THE OLD SOUTH. 


Apr. 4. tf 





————— ED 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (twe medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 
“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


Mar. 7. 118 Milk Street, Bosten. ly 





- PAPER HANGINGS! 
For the Season!—Reduction of Prices! 
RENOVATED STORE! 


A LARGE AND FRESH ASSORTMENT 
—or— 

SUMMER STYLES 
—or— 

FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


Paper Hangings, 
We are now offering to the Retail Trade at the 


Most Satisfactory Prices! 


7 Call and examine our stock before purchasing else 
where. 


CHAS. H. BAKER & CO., 


383 Washington Street, Boston. 
May 2. tf 


SPRING AND 





REMOVAL. © 
JOSEPH STONE & CO., 


Long known as dealers in and manufacturers of stylish and 


elegant 
HATS, GAPS AND FURS, 
have removed from 37 Court street to a larger and more 
commodious store, 
No. 245 Washington St., 


BETWEEN BROMFIELD AND WINTER STS. 


GENTS’ SUMMER HATS, 


OF EVERY VARIETY. 


CAPS, UMBRELLAS, &c., 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 4t 


SOUTH END 
FURNITURE ESTABLISHMENT, 


GEORGE W. STEVENS, 


601 & GO3 Washington Street, Beston, 


May 2. 








= | Supplies every kind of Furniture, Bedding, Window-Shades, 


Drapery Curtains, Upholstery Goods, &c. Repairs of all 
descriptions skilifully and expeditiously executed. 
Apr. 4. 3m 





“CLOTHING, ETC. 
W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire Street, Besten. 


©. W. PREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. H. PREELAND, L. L. MARDING, 
Nov. 16. 





ey 


WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 








ORSWELL, KINSLEY & FRENCH 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
123 and 14 Summer Street, Boston. 


HENRY W. PRENO, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 


Jan. 4. 6m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


\HARLES RICHARDSON & CU., 
DEALERS IN 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
Ne. 61 Broad, cor. ef Milk Street, Besten, 
Feb. 15 3m 





— -———-— — a 


- INSURANCE. 


fb NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 

$200,000, 

and cash assets EXCEEDING 

$500,000, 

continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise, 
Furniture, and other property; also on Buildings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 

John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
A.A. Wellington, John C. Petter, 
Sampson Reed, Paul Adaws, 
Franklin Haven, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer, 

ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Invra@ Morsz Secretary. Feb. 15. 


Silas Peirce, 
Albert Bowker, 
John P. Ober, 

C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates,. 





kt INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE MANAGER 
Authorized Capital 810,006,000 
Paid up ce pital and Reserves $6,000,000 
Fire Premiums in 1864 $2,000,000 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 

This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 
the most unwestionable security, while it will ever be distin- 
guished for prumptitude and liberality in the settlement of 


claims. 
Policies issued and all losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street. 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent und Atterncy fer the Company. 
W. UC. HIGGINSON Surveyor. ly Apr 4. 


EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSUKANUE 


COMPANY. BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, $3,600,000. 


OF 





This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Compary in 
the United States, has been uniformly successful, siways 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy held- 
ers. Last cash dividend, roaty rex cent. It is strictly an 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all 
workings and tendencies. 
"Seaseel, caution in its risks, and prudent i; 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in- 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 
Parties at a distance may ‘xsure from blanks, which wil) 


arded free of expense. 
ig, roi ta the benefits of Life Insurance, with 


604 and 606 Washington Sirect, Besten, the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 


tion and success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their ot pay- 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 

officers or agents of the 


Directors. 
John A. Andrew, Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewell 
Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger F., 


JOREPT 
W. W. Moatanp, M.D., i 





ENS, Prendent. 
M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Examiner. Apr. 4, 
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